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TRESTLE TABLE 
(c. 1720-50) 
Material, maple and pine. 
Size of top 26’’x2z'". Cf. 
NuttTinG, pp. 448, 449, 

451. r 


Centre of page 
HADLEY CHEST 
(c. 1700) 
Material, oak and pine. 
Length, zg’, height, 72”, 
depth, 79’’. Cf. NutTinc, 
p. 19, and pp. I-50. 
€ 
Below (left) 
CARVER ARM 
CHAIR 
(c. 1620-1680) 
Heavy posts; elaborate 
turnings of spindles and 
finials. Cf. NuTTINe, p. 
Igl. 


OME EXAMPLES OF 
S EARLY AMERICAN 
FURNITURE RECENTLY 
ACQUIRED BY ME FROM 
A WELL-KNOWN COL- 
LECTION AND NOW 
OFFERED FOR SALE 2s 


Many of these have been 
pictured and decribed in Nut- 
TING’s Furniture of the Pilgrim 
Cextury, to which some refer- 
ences are made. 


(Dimensions given are approximate ) 


BUTTERFLY TABLE 


(¢. 1700-20) 
Material, maple and pine. 
Size of top, 3214"'* 27”, 
Cf. NuTTING, p. 393, and 
PP. 390-4Ol. 

G 
Below (centre) 


CHEST ON FRAME 
(c. 680-7700) 
Material, oak and pine. 
Length, 28”, height, 35”, 
depth, 78’’. Painted deco- 
ration intact. In many 
respects, finest piece ex- 
tant. Cf. NuTTING, pp. 


87-96. 
€ 


Below (right) 
CARVER SMALL 
CHAIR (c. 1660-80) 
Heavy posts, unusual 
turnings. Cf. NuTTING, 


Dp. 194. 


I. SACK, 85 (harles Street, Boston, Mass. | 
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KOOPMAN 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
THE (EADING ANTIQUE HOUSE OF 


BOSTON 


seg) SEN TIAL to distinction 
% is 
% in any collection of an- 
me@ EN tiques is the evidence of 
VHAG discriminating selection 
with reference to eStablished require- 
ments. 

The possession of what is worth 
while is increasingly recognized as 
quite as important as the possession 
of what is merely authentic. | 

To offer its clients adequate 
choice among superior examples has 
for two generations. been the policy 
of Koopman. 


18 BEACON Street 


Telephone, Haymarket 632 MassacHUsETTS 
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HE WALL PAPER or Tue Otp Hatz is of the landscape type which succeeded the early 

nineteenth century classic scenery. However unsatisfactory may be the outside weather, this 
paper ensures the visitor a compensating climate. In the picture choice is offered between tropics 
and polar seas. Alluring adventure waylays the route. 


KATHERINE N.LORING : Wayland, Mass. 


Offerings of genuine antiques for sale will always be gladly considered 


ImMporTED FrencH Rosewoop Drawinc-Room Sst : 2 Sofas, 4 Corner Chairs, 4 Side Chairs. 


cA Nid-(entury Antique Revival 


HE nineteenth century was a period of revival in furniture design and of actual advances 
in soundness and reliability of construction and in the technical perfection of cabinet making. 
The imported French drawing-room set here illustrated offers a case in point. It dates not 
far from the mid-century and offers a splendid interpretation of the Style Louis XVI, The 
material is rosewood with gilt metal mounts. Upholstery and coverings—the latter of rose and 
gold damask—are new and perfect. 
The splendid crystal chandelier illustrated at the left is one of a pair. 


CremComoeuss AMES E. STUART, 31 Howard St., Bosron 
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CHARLES L. COONEY, Dealer in Antiques : 379 BoytsTonSt., BOSTON* 


—— neem: eect sen 


BROADHEARTH : Home of America’s First Tronmaster. 


— ——— —— 


- 


eAn Invitation to- All: A Prize For the Yi oung: 


VERYBODY IS WELCOME to visit Broad- 
hearth; and so many come that we plan to 
issue a small booklet of information as a sou- 

venir. Could you write such a booklet if you thought 
you might win a prize? Here are some of the things 
to include: 

Broadhearth shows in its architecture a late Gothic 
influence. Its oak beams weigh 40 pounds to the foot; 
its floor boards are 20 to 23 inches wide. Two fire- 
places have openings over ten feet wide, and the huge 
five part chimney casts shadows on, the hearths. Its 
doors are so hung to exhibit the various old styles of 
hand-wrought hinges and latches. 

At Broadhearth, iron was successfully dug and 
smelted for 150 years. Here Joseph Jenks made the 
die for the first Pine tree shilling: his wife was read out 
of church for wearing lace on her bonnet. 


*See AnTIQUues, Vola, p'5 7. 


In 1637 lead musket balls were accepted as legal 
tender at a farthing’s value each, and were used in 
defence against the Indians, who did not always call 
as friends. 

The first ship built in Boston, the Tria/ (1643) was 
equipped with iron from Broadhearth. Here, too, was 
made the first American fire engine. 

The household equipment of Broadhearth consti- 
tutes a private collection belonging to Mrs. Cooney 
and me. It is open to visitors, by appointment, from 
July to November. There are no charges and nothing 
is for sale. 

You will write better if you come and see the place, 
full of the things which we love. If, by October first, 
some one not over 18 years old composes an essay 
that we can use for a booklet, we will award him a 


prize of $100. Cuar.es L. Cooney 
Member American Antique Dealers’ Association. 
q 





Martha” Haas Reeves 


1807 RANsTEAD STREET 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ro gobs .: BS oats 


Offers for Sale this old American Curly Maple 
and Cherry Desk 


An Unusual Collection of 
Early American Furniture 


E have just purchased a collection of furniture, glass, 
W brasses, and pewter, which we feel is the finest and most 
varied that we have ever secured. Supplementing our regular stock, 
we have on display, at the present time, the finest collection we have 
ever been able to offer. 

Among the more unusual pieces just received are: 

A high post bed of San Domingo mahogany, posts fluted and 
carved with acanthus leaf, with beautifully carved headboard of 
broken arch design finished with large carved eagle with spread 
wings; three claw-foot mahogany sofas; a low-post carved maple 
bed; two mahogany and one cherry dressing tables; a mahogany 
claw-foot carved pedestal workstand; five mahogany pedestal 
workstands; one lyre-base workstand; two lyre-base card tables; 
a mahogany flat-top highboy; numerous tilt-top stands and tables; 
five sets of prism candelabra; three secretary desks; a mahogany 
Sheraton swell-front chest of drawers; five very fine old console 
tables with marble tops; a chetry and maple slant-top desk; 
numerous other beds, chests, tables, chairs, stands, etc.; many 
pieces of pewter, copper, lustre, and brass; several fine coverlets 
and Paisley shawls; a number of old prints, frames, and paintings. 

9 5@= 

We solicit correspondence and will be glad to give description and 

photographs of any pieces of interest to collectors and dealers. 


J. P. Zimmerman & Sons 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
Dealers in A; ntiques 
Cabinet Makers :: Finishers :: Carvers :: Upholsterers 
1013 Main STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Some New eArrivals! 


+ 


A fine pair of HEPPELWHITE CuaiRs 
A nice Manocany Sora TaBLe 

A good SHERATON INLAID SECRETARY 
Several good Suip Mope ts 


Mapce Gate-LeG TasBLr, medium size, 
nice condition 


Other good things in Cu1na, Grass and 
Bric-a-Brac 


od 


BosTON ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Phone Haymarket 0259 


LANDING OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE 


The Providence Antique (0. 


728 WESTMINSTER STREET 
ProvipDENcE, R. I. 


Carries a large line of (hina, Glass, Old 


Prints, etc., etc., at reasonable prices. 


SET of 70 pcs. of The Landing of Gen. Lafayette, 10 large soups, 10 
small soups, 11 dinner, 6 breakfast, 14 dessert, 6 assorted size platters, 
2 covered vegetable dishes, 1 large tureen with cover and platter, 1 
small tureen, 2 fruit dishes, 6 assorted sizes open vegetable dishes, 1 
small tureen platter. 
Am offering this rare set at $25 per piece or $1750 for the seventy pieces. 
We do not care to break it but wish to sell it complete to one party. 
Correspondence solicited. 








The Uillage Green Shop 


Grace S. WHITTEMORE 


59 South Main Street 
Ipswich, Mass. 
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eAntigues and Unusual Things 


JANE FRANCES 


INCORPORATED 


33 River STREET 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


Antiques 


ImrporTED COLLECTION OF 
WATERFORD GLASS 


Formerly the Property of Mayor Cuar.es LowDER 
Aide-de-Camp to General George Washington 


Consisting of Pair of Boat Shaped Dishes, 
Pair of Decanters with rare Star Stoppers, 
Pair of Bon Bon Dishes with Covers and 
Trays, Pair of Helmet Shaped Compotes 


with Covers, and several Bowls: 
55 


Summer Shop — 351 South Street 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Located on the State Roap between PirtsrietD and Lenox, Mass. 


Corner Wr-tinc CHAIR (circa 1750) 


eM atching Your- Antique Desk 


OMPARE this curious old corner chair 

with the English example in ANTIQUES 
for June (page 269). That should fix the 
date of this simple American adaptation. 
The back and legs are mahogany, the skirt, 
dark maple. A handsome and serviceable 
piece in prime condition. 


WILBUR H. HAGGETT 
Salem, Mass. 


6 Nortu STREET 


Brooks REED GALLERY, Inc. 
Ig ARLINGTON STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ANTIQUES 


Map te FurRNITURE 
Grass, CHINA 


O.Lp PRINTs 











Vill.—_THE ETHICS OF CHURCH SILVER 


N May, I advertised for sale the silver com- 

munion service of the first Congregational 

Church of Ipswich.* That remarkable col- 
lection of beakers is now in private hands, and is 
destined, eventually, I understand, to the perma- 
nent custodianship of a public museum. 

I am not sure, however, but some readers of 
ANTIQUES thought that, in disposing of early 
church treasures of New England,I was acting 
like a Bolshevik leader despoiling holy places for 
the sake of gain. 

Indeed, I received one or two letters of protest. 
Yet here is the fact: this silver, too valuable for 
keepingin the church edifice, and in other respects 
unfitted for modern sacramental forms, was hid- 
den in a safe deposit vault, where it served no 
purpose either of use or of sentiment. It is now 
assured a well guarded preservation. In time it 
will be accessible to public view and admiration. 

Meanwhile the church whose possession of the 
silver constituted little else than a responsibility, 
now holds for investment a snug sum of money, 
the income from which will go far toward in- 

~-*ANTIQUES, Vol. III, p. 200. 


suring freedom from financial burdens calculated 
to interfere with widest service. The talent which 
was hidden in a napkin has been brought forth 
and set to work. 

I am convinced not only of the propriety but 
also of the essential beneficence of such disposal 
of church belongings—where circumstances are 
similar. I shall, therefore, be glad to confer with 
other church corporations which may be consid- 
ering the advisability of such action. 

Now I am entrusted with another communion 
service. It is not quite so old as the other. But 
because of the inclusion of two splendid silver 
tankards, it is well worthy of the highest rank 
among services of its period. 

This service belongs to the South Church of 
Ipswich, Mass. (founded in 1747). Its eight items 
represent five separate donations, ranging in date 
from 1748 to 1761. It consists of two slightly 
different tankards, each approximately 834 inches 
high, and six pear-shaped mugs, varying some- 
what in size and detailof treatment, butof similar 
design and of an oats height, each, of 514 


inches. 


CONCERNING THIS SILVER PLEASE ADDRESS ME DIRECTLY. 


Makers of | 
the SILVER 
SERVICE 
Benj. Burt 
(1729-1804) 
I. Foster 
(-1751-) 


ee ee Dag 


Communion SERVICE OF THE Sours Paauees Teswieu, ‘Massacnvsnrrs 
Described by E. A. Jones i in Old Silver é in American Churches, pages 227-301, Plate LX XVIII. 


Now offered for sale :: 


of the 
SouTH 
CHURCH 
Sam’! Minot 
(1732-1803) 
Thos. Dane 
(1724-1796) 


Fo unded I 747 





R. W. BURNHAM,, Ipswicu, MassacHUSETTS 


TELEPHONE, 109 IpswicH 
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Just from the binder, 
Volume III of 
ANTIQUES makes an 
impressively handsome 
book of 300 pages. 


é 


An appreciative 
reader wrote, the other 
day, “You are not only 
publishing a delightful 
magazine, you are 
making history.” 


é 


That was one of the 
finest compliments 
which ANTIQUES has 


é 


Published Monthly at 683 ATLantic 
AvenwE Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone, Beach 5121 


SusscripTion Rate, $4.00 ror ONE 
Year. Price ror A SINGLE Copy 
50 CENTs 


A request for change of address should 
be received at least two weeks before the 
date of issue with which it is to take ef- 
fect. Duplicate copies may not be sent 
to replace those undelivered through fail- 
ure to send such advance notice. 


“IAN TIQUES 
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received, for it showed 
perception of the per- 
manent values in the 
magazine. 


é 


It is these permanent 
values which make 
being a regular sub- 
scriber to ANTIQUES 
preferable to being an 
occasional purchaser. 


é 


It is these permanent 
values, again, which 
make bound volumes 
of ANTIQUES increas- 


ingly desirable. 
é 


Copies of ANTIQUES are mailed on the 
30th of the month preceding the date of 
issue. Complaints regarding non-receipt 
of copies should be entered by the 10th 
of the month in which the issue appears. 
Otherwise replacement copies will not be 
sent. 

Entered as second-class matter Dec. 6, 
1921, at the postoffice at Boston, Mass., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879, 
Copyright, 1923, by Frepericx E. At- 
woop, Treasurer of Antiques, Incor- 
PORATED, 


GLorRIoUS LONG ISLAND! SWEPT By OCEAN BREEZES! 
Guarding the Gateway of the Wonder (ity of the World— 


HOUSANDS OF TOURISTS from all 
over the land will visit this magnificent 
city and tour the Beautiful Island of the 
Sunrise Trail, over the trails made by the Indians 
centuries ago, when they made their pilgrimages 


NEW YORK 


to worship the glory and majesty of the Rising 
Sun from the waters of the blue Atlantic. 
Collectors and lovers of the antique will need no 
greater lure than a hint of the treasures to be seen 
and the de/ights in Store for them when they visit 


Long Island's Famous Antique Shop 


(a real old-time welcome awaits you) 


Early American furniture; an exceptionally fine collection of Sandwich, Stiegel, South 
Jersey Glass, Flasks, and Bottles; Pewter; Currier Prints; Old Ironry; 


Hooked Rugs —a whole house full of rareties. 


Send for booklet and price list. 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Avenue: : 


Jamaica, Long Island 


Hit the Sunrise Trail at 59th Street, over the Bridge, out by Queens Boulevard, 10 miles. 
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PEACE WITH CONTENT 
An Enc isu SILHOUETTE, elaborated with tinsel and colored paper. 


Not easily dated. Slavery in England was abolished in 1807. Peace was 
hardly in the national program until 1815. Observe that the rural lasses 
still wore hoop skirts; the gentility have adopted clinging gowns. Com- 
parison with the Jackson silhouette suggests the date of 1795, the year 
which marks the termination of the French Revolution. (See editorial.) 
Owned by Frances Clary Morse. 
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~ "The Editor’s Attic 


(over and Frontispiece 





T is easier to find patriotic items among things antique 
| than among things modern; or, at any rate, so it seems. 

Cover and frontispiece both bespeak love of coun- 
try, although one is American and the other English; and 
both are saturated with the spirit of peace, plenty, and 
contentment. 

The jug on the cover, made by G. Purdy of Atwater, 
Ohio — who, it should be observed, was generally looked 
uponas an important citizen as well as an excellent potter— 
is the first piece of early Ohio pottery which ANTIQUES 
has been privileged to publish. If the number of stars in 
the flag at the left constitutes a reliable guide, the speci- 
men should date from approximately 1850. It is now 
owned by Mrs. Adelaide Collins of Williamsville, N. Y. 

The delightful frontispiece silhouette is, beyond doubt, 
by the same clever hand as that which cut the mourning 
piece in Mrs. Jackson’s history of silhouettes.* But it is a 
far finer example. How any human being, during the 
troubled closing years of the eighteenth century, or the 
opening years of the nineteenth, could have experienced a 
period of peace and content sufficiently extended to per- 
mit the finishing of so elaborate and painstaking a cele- 
brative monument is beyond human understanding. Who- 
ever cut this intricate pattern must have felt assured that 
the millennium was about to repose on his doorstep. By the 
time the work was finished, however, the millennium had 
changed its mind and was moving swiftly toward the door- 
steps of IgI9. 

For opportunity to reproduce this interesting silhouette 
oe is indebted to its possessor, Miss Frances Clary 

orse. 


*Plate XXVIL 





eAnd the Pursuit of Happiness 


Tue bird of freedom here spreads its wings above the 
Attic, in patriotic deference to the glorious day on which 
our ancestors declared themselves free and independent 
of all attempts to compel them to drink tea against their 
united wills. Whether this emblem may properly qualify 
as an antique is perhaps doubtful. It was, however, pre- 
sented to the Editor in the salty and venerable town of 
Portsmouth, where still abides tradition of an ancient 
mariner in whose hands a block of pine had a way of ac- 
quiring the malleability of clay; though this condition 
usually had to be induced by first rendering the marine 
sculptor, himself, genially pliable by liberal applications of 
alcohol, tinétured with prune juice and brown sugar. Then, 
as the perfect moment dawned, the old man would begin 
to carve eagles, and he would turn them out with a profi- 
ciency and speed otherwhere unequaled in the maritime 
annals of New England. 

As to the accuracy of the tradition, there is, alas, no 
means of knowing. But eagles are certainly a frequent 
decoration of the major and minor craft that ply these 
coastal waters. Nor is there proof that the traditional 
mariner wrought this particular bird. Still there is, in its 
delineation, a flow and sweep of line, a certainty in each 
curve of feather and accent of quill which indicate mastery 
enjoying itself. And in the eye is discoverable a certain 
expression of anxiety, perhaps even of distress, as if, curi- 
ously, the sculptor had unwittingly expressed something of 
his own prescient emotion in this bit of his handiwork. 
No great stretch of the imagination is required to picture 
this wooden fowl, high poised on spread pinions amid the 
upper blue, whence he strains his utmost vision to pierce 
the rolling Atlantic fog, and to glimpse beyond it, on the 
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ocean’s three-mile horizon-line, the dark hulls of the rum 
runners—renegade cradles of ancient liberties—rocking 
endlessly upon the inquiet deep. 


A Detour in (riticism 


_ Tue art of a people is both irrepressible and irrespon- 
sible. It has a way of making its appearance apart from 
the schools and their apparatus for its engineering. Its 
tendency is to bubble up out of the popular consciousness, 
‘to carve its own channels and to seek its own outlets, with- 
out much regard for systems planned carefully in advance 
for its accommodation and guidance. 

That is, perhaps, the reason why a good many earnest 
and honest believers in such systems are worrying as to 
whether or not there is discoverable, today, any such thing 
as an American art. Failing to perceive this phenomenon— 
without which, they are agreed, no nation may properly 
lay claim to an advanced civilization—in the places which 
they have prepared for its reception and upbringing, or in 
the acceptable guises which carry the pleasing assurance 
that art is art, they are seized with doubts as to its exist- 
ence. And, forthwith, lest civilization fail, they seek applica- 
tion of remedial measures by calling for increasingly heavy 
loadings of the beautiful in the educational hypodermic. 

Meanwhile, all about these troubled folk spreads, in 
flourishing expansiveness, an American art, omnipresent, 
characteristic, totally lacking in self-consciousness, and— 
because of these very qualities—largely unrecognised for 
what it is. Its two most striking manifestations are—as 
might be expeéted—wide apart; for one is architectural— 
the skyscraper; the other is pictorial—the newspaper 
comic strip. 





Our Topmost Towers 





APPRECIATION of the skyscraper is by no means unheard 
of, yet it has come haltingly. The skyscraper’s place in 
the history of architecture is, however, assured; though its 
eventual rank is for the future to unfold and determine. 
Even at this stage in its evolution, that heaven-searching 
structure, whose foundations press down upon the brow of 
Pluto’s realm, carries unmistakable evidence of being the 
only truly original architectural expression in half a mil- 
lenium; for it is the logically developing outgrowth of the 
first joining, since the Gothic era, of new physical and 
ritualistic requirements with new materials of construction. 

Whatever its indebtedness to Babylon and Athens, to 
Rome and the pinnacled cities of old France, the sky- 
scraper is, none the less, more remote from this ancestry 
than Mayor Hylan from Nebuchadnezzar. It offers, in 
short, a marvelous synthesis of America’s imagination, 
practicality, power; and of these, in turn, it becomes, at 
once, symbol and explanation. 


Soul ‘Respite 





THE comic strip, on the other hand, studied day after 
day by countless thousands, spans today’s preoccupations 
of the common mind much as Giotto’s frescoes in Santa 





Croce spanned the preoccupations of a similar mind in 
fourteenth-century Florence. 

There are differences of time and viewpoint. The mediae- 
val Florentine found surcease from the daily grind in con- 
tempiating the tribulations and the triumphs of the saints, 
in whom he discovered encouragement to his own humble 
steadfastness and hope for his own eventual salvation. 
The average American finds a strange fascination in fol- 
lowing the fatuous fortunes of the Duffs and the Gumps, 
the Mutts and the Mehitabels, those distraught victims 
of relentless circumstance—always searching but never 
finding, always on the way but never arriving, always 
expectant but never rewarded—and, be it added, fre- 
quently down but never quite out—because in them he 
half consciously perceives a grotesque allegory of his own 
encounters with life. 


‘The Test of (ulture 





THE art of the comic strip may be vulgar and that of 
the skyscraper ennobling; but each is in its way as revela- 
tory of American culture as the other. Certainly in any 
appraisal of that culture, neither offering may be ignored. 
On the whole, it would be safer and sounder to omit con- 
sideration of the nation’s painting and sculpture—those 
orphan arts which now-a-days tend to move alongside the 
currents of life rather than in their midst, and hence more 
often suggest the need for some personal outpouring on 
the artist’s part than his response to an urgent social re- 
quirement. In an age such as this, painting and sculpture 
too largely lack the quality of the inevitable; their direc- 
tion, therefore, is often towards a rarified lyricism—at times 
little better than egotistic incoherence—or towards a placid 
repetition of outworn symbols for ideas whose pertinence 
has long since passed. 


Art the Telltale of Life 


IT is customary for writers in the field of criticism at in- 
tervals to emit the asseveration that art is the interpreter of 
life. But, in fact, if we view art in its broadest and most 
inclusive aspects, we shall discover it to be less an inter- 
preter than a telltale, a spy, an irrepressible revealer and 
purveyor of secrets, not only of the whole people from the 
tumult of whose being it springs, but of the very individu- 
als through whose medium it finds visible expression. Nor 
can this telltale deviate from the truth: Cassandra was no 
more fraught with verity. 

The art of our own place and time we may not like; 
none may blame us if we do not. Yet that privilege offers 
us no valid excuse for mistaking the artistic manifestation 
for something other than it is, or for trying, by educa- 
tional tinkering, to change its fundamental aspects. Change 
will come only as life itself, and its community processes, 
undergo transformation. That miracle is constantly under 
way, its progress traceable in the spoor of art. But those 
who would accelerate the movement, or direct its course, 
must arm themselves for the penetration of causal pro- 
fundities which no others have dared to plumb since, in the 
beginning, Lucifer tried and failed. 
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SETTEE AND Six Cuarrs (circa 7820) 








These qualify in the category of Sheraton fancy chairs in the process of evolution into what is known in America as the Hitchcock type. 


Scattered Heirlooms 





Tue English family philosophy, which recognises the 
superior rights of the eldest son, has resulted in keeping 
many sets of household things fairly intact. In this coun- 
try the tendency has been precisely to the contrary. Upon 
the death of parents, their personal possessions have, all too 
often, been apportioned among a numerous and widely 
scattered progeny; so that silver services, tea sets, and 
suites of furniture, which once did unified duty in a single 
home, have found themselves dispersed beyond hope of 
reuniting. That accounts for the not infrequent discovery 
of a single fine old relic in a welter of modernity’s worst,— 
treasured for association’s sake, but quite without influence 
in determining domestic schemes of decoration. 

And what is true of the highest type of such possessions 
is, even more often, true of the things of intermediate 
value, in which category must be reckoned Sheraton fancy 
chairs and their successors of the Hitchcock persuasion. 

In America, at any rate, both of these types of chairs 
were, in their day, produced to meet the demand for some- 
thing effective, yet not expensive. Their function was to 
serve in “‘best bed-chambers and secondary drawing- 
rooms.”* Naturally their actual use was not confined to 
these functions. When their newness wore off, and with it 
the painted or stencilled pattern, and the enthusiasm of 
the artistic member of the family had exhausted itself in 
efforts to reémbellish them with improvements, these chairs, 
either as single spies or in battalions, found their way to 
attic, back porch, and woodshed. In due time the draw- 
ing-room sets of six were broken up into faded ones and 
twos, frayed as to seat and dim as to design. 


cA (omplete Set 


Tue Sheraton fancy chairs here illustrated have, there- 
fore, primary claim to attention in the faé& that they are 
a complete half-dozen and that their guardian settee is 
with them. Where they were made is not known; but 
they were owned for many years in Kentucky before pass- 


* Singleton, Furniture of our Forefathers (edition of 1901), p. 642: (popular 
edition), p. 557. 








ing to their present owner, Miss Sophie Harrill of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, who has thoughtfully supplied a photo- 
graph for this month’s more comfortable and appropriate 
furnishing of the Attic. 

The style of these pieces would naturally place them 

midway between the somewhat fragile painted Sheraton 
of the close of the eighteenth century and the fully de- 
veloped Hitchcock chair of 1825 or thereabouts. The 
reed-and-ball decoration of back and stretchers, such as 
occurs in the fancy chairs supplied for Cleopatra’s Barge 
of 1817,* has here been supplanted by carefully graduated 
splats. The leg turnings more closely approach those of 
the Hitchcock type. But it is to be observed that the 
characteristic, turned top rail of the Hitchcock chair has 
not yet made its appearance. The rush seats, furthermore, 
are gracefully rounded and their edges are bound with a 
hoop-like band bent about the seat. This is another char- 
acteristic which marks these chairs as earlier, in type at 
least, than the Hitchcock style. 
- Without doubt, originally painted, chairs and settee, 
when acquired by their present owner, rejoiced in many 
coats of many colors. At some time in their career their 
seats had been covered with carpeting, beneath whose sure 
and comforting warmth the original rushes had dried al- 
most to powder. After the paint had been removed, it was 
discovered that the material of the furniture is a fruit 
wood of some kind—probably pear. The delightfully 
tawny-golden tones of this material call for no improve- 
ment with lacquer. The complete set has, therefore, very 
sensibly been left in its natural color. Beyond the clean- 
ing away of old paint and the restoring of the rush seats, 
few or no repairs have been called for. 


Standard Type: Individual Detail 








From what source these chairs made their way to Ken- 
tucky, a century since, it would be agreeable to know. 
They are certainly not homemade. Some early factory 
turned them out. But where? Probably no farther south 
than Philadelphia; quite possibly as far north as New 
York. While entirely true to a standard type, they exhibit 


*See Singleton as above. 
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minor individualities which may serve to identify them as 
belonging to the same brood as some examples whose label 
has been miraculously preserved. Note, for instance, the 
number of rings on legs and stiles and their positional re- 
lation to joining members. Note, too, the relatively small 
ball above the main turning of the leg, and, further, the 
degree of visibility of the leg spindle below the binding 
strip of the seat. The number of stretchers is standard; 
but the back stretcher strikes the rear legs almost exactly 
midway between the joining points of the side stretchers. 
In the chair at hand as these notes are written—a Vermont 
heirloom, by the way—the rear stretcher is raised barely 
an inch above the lower side stretchers. It is small varia- 
tions such as these which often distinguish specific author- 
ship, and hence are worth studying. 


The Lion on the Hi earth-“Rug 


Tue lion and the lion’s child illustrated in ANTIQUEs for 
November, 1922,* as the decorative elements of a hooked 
rug, have recently crossed the path of Miss Margaret 
Quigley of Endicott, New York, who writes that, since 
she has in her own possession a rug of precisely similar 
design, she judges that both were worked on a stock pat- 
tern. Miss Quigley’s rug is done in shades of brown with 
cerise flowers. A photograph accompanying her letter 
amply supports her contention. Not more than two weeks 
ago, the Editor stumbled over a precisely similar rug— 
though of different coloring—; another bit of substantia- 
ting evidence, if any were needed. Thanks are due to Miss 
Quigley. It is upon the bases of innumerable observations 
such as hers, and their recording, that the structure of 
truth regarding early American handicrafts must be 
erected. 


eA Family Affair 


As1pE from its intrinsic interest as an extraordinarily 
fine gate-leg table, the example here illustrated offers just 
enough of historical mystery to pique someone’s curiosity 
for research. It is the 
property of Percival 
B. Rolfe of Portland, 
Maine, who, some 
years since, acquired 
it from Mrs. S. A. . 
Arnold of Bath, 
Maine. Mrs. Arnold 
had owned the table 
for eight years more 
than half a century 
before passing it on 
to Mr. Rolfe; and, 
still previous to her 
ownership, the piece 
had long been in the 
hands of her hus- 
band’s grandfather, 
Judge Hill of Phipps- 
burg. According to 


~ *Volume II, page 214. 








Gate-Lec TABLE (circa 7700) 
An unusually large and fine example showing a complete set of Spanish feet, whose doughy 
appearance in the picture is due to retouching of the photograph. 














Mrs. Arnold’s account, the judge purchased it “when 
the Franklin things were sold.” The reference is, appar- 
ently, to Benjamin Franklin; but Mr. Rolfe seems justified 
in assuming that the table originally belonged to the father 
of that journalist statesman. 

The elder Franklin is chiefly known to fame as a philo- 
progenitive soap-boiler. His first wife bore him seven chil- 
dren; the second ten. The domestic meals required a table 
of generous dimension. This one measures six feet in 
length by five in width, and will, it is said, comfortably 
accommodate twelve persons. Speaking of his father’s 
family, Benjamin Franklin remarks, in his 4utobiography, 
“T remember to have seen thirteen sitting together at this 


table.” Coupled with the evident age of Mr. Rolfe’s 


example the coincidence of size is at least arresting. 


Gate-leg tables with Spanish feet are rare. In his 
Furniture of the Pilgrim Century,* Wallace Nutting shows 


. one and remarks that perhaps a dozen others are known. In 


the present instance an extra mark of rarity is the placing of 
a foot under each of the gate-pivots. This was done in the 
finer tables, but was neglected in those of lesser moment. 

Unfortunately the necessity for retouching a dim photo- 
graph obscures the character of the detail. The turnings 
here are substantial without being in the least coarse; and 
the proportioning, throughout, displays admirable balance. 
As to the material of this Franklin table there is some 
question. It has been called mahogany. It may be some 
other imported wood of similar texture. Mahogany was 
not in common use when this table was made. 

Benjamin Franklin died, in 1789, at Philadelphia, leav- 
ing a considerable fortune to the benefit of his heirs, legiti- 
mate and otherwise. But how, where, when, or under 
what circumstances his personal effects were disposed of— 
among them this table and a tall clock—it would be in- 
teresting to learn. 


Further Introduétion 


L. Eare Rowe, whose discussion of William Guy Wall 
reopens the entire subject of the sources of the designs on 
blue china, is Direc- 
tor of the Rhode 
Island School of De- 
sign. Sick glass, 
everywhere a prob- 
lem, has been perhaps 
more carefully stud- 
ied in Germany than 
elsewhere, hence the 
appropriateness of 
the brief but conclu- 
sive contribution by 
Otto Von Falke, 
General Director of 
the Public Museums 
of Berlin. Gertrude 
Whiting is an author- 
ity on matters per- 
taining to lace-mak- 
ing, an and allied arts. 


*Page 373- 
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Sick Glass 


By Otto von FALKE 


VERYTHING earthly is transient, and glass offers 
no exception. Asa material born of the intensest fire, 
it has been considered one of the most durable 

creations of the hand of man; and, under favorable circum- 
stances, it will last a thousand years or more without show- 
ing a trace of age. Yet, glass is, in much higher degree than 
porcelain, sensitive to injurious influences which cause de- 
terioration in its original aspect and condition. In this the 
proverbial brittleness of 
glass is not considered, be- 
cause that results only in 
destruction of the form, 
without affecting the sub- 
stance, of a piece. 

Among old glass vessels, 
even when these have but a 
couple of centuries behind 
them, there are so many 
which have suffered in bril- 
liance, clearness, and 
smoothness that, in the cir- 
cle of museums and collec- 
tors, the expression “sick 
glass” has become common. 
It is a suggestive term for 
designating glass which 
shows indication of a deteri- 
orated or disintegrating 
condition. 

If one would speak clearly 
regarding the causes, symp- 
toms and treatment of glass- 
sickness, one must distin- 
guish between the condition 
produced by exterior in- 
fluences on the one hand, 
and by the deterioration of 
the interior character of the 
glass-substance on the other. 

The best-known examples 
of the first kind are pre- 
sented by the antique glass 
of the time of the Roman 
Empire. Of the examples brought to light the greater num- 
ber have been found in a turbid or weather-worn condition. 
Although of faultless structure, they have yet lost their 
brilliance, because not far from the time of their origin 
they were buried underground where they were exposed to 
the chemical action of the moist earth. Against such treat- 
ment even sound and perfect glass is not entirely immune. 

_As is well known, glass is principally a combination of 
silicic acid, in the form of sand or flint, combined with one 
of the alkalis that promote melting, for which, in the old 
glass-making art, either matrium, soda (in the antique and 
Venetian glass), or kal/ium, potash (in German glass) were 
employed. For increasing its clearness, since the seven- 


Fig. 7— ANCIENT BALSAMARIUM 





On this the encrustation has been treated with acids. 


teenth century, additions of lime, in the form of chalk, or 
(in England) of lead, and, for producing colored glasses, 
oxides of the precious metals are employed. The essential 
factors, however, are always silicic acid and an alkaline flux; 
and upon the correct combination of these and their working 
up, the health of the glass depends. This combination is not, 
however, free from chemical change. Glass has an affinity 
for moisture and is inclined to condense the moisture of 
the air on its surface. This, 
in turn, absorbs the car- 
bonic acid that abounds 
everywhere in the atmos- 
phere and in the soil. In the 
course of centuries this first 
draws the sodium and po- 
tassium from the glass, 
leaving the disintegrated 
silicic acid sticking to the 
surface in the form of a 
thick, dull coat of infinitesi- 
mal scales. 

In the case of antique 
glass, this chemical decom- 
position or disintegration of 
the surface can scarcely be 
considered as a disadvan- 
tage. Although it changes 
the original appearance of 
the glass, it constitutes an 
easily recognised indication 
of great age, and very often 
compensates for loss of 
transparency by the beauti- 
fully shimmering metallic 
rainbow colors of the en- 
crustation. This play of col- 
ors is produced by the 
breaking-up of the light by 
minute particles of silicic 
acid and adds not a little 
interest to the otherwise 
smooth and colorless glass 
of antiquity. 

But there is a very considerable difference between this 
surface disintegration of antique glass and the acute, 
rapidly progressing glass-sickness. The former does not 
advance after the glass has been withdrawn from the in- 
fluence of the moist earth and is preserved in a dry room; 
consequently, there is no necessity for removing or remedy- 
ing the traces of disintegration, especially since the original 
smoothness and gloss of the surface cannot be replaced. 
Only in the case of thick colored glass, like the Egyptian 
balsamaria, whose original coloring has become overlaid 
with a thick, opaque coat of decomposed glass, has the 
restoration of the color been attempted, either by repeated 
grinding with the finest moistened pumice-stone powder, 
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or by careful etching of the decom- 
posed coat with much-diluted hydro- 
fluoric acid (Fig. 7). The latter method, 
however, leaves a rough surface. 

Of serious injury to antique art- 

‘work is the partial weathering of the 
mediaeval window glass, the outside 
of which has been exposed for cen- 
turies to the action of rain and storm, 
dust and soot. Whoever has lived in 
Nuremberg or Cologne, which are 
centers of industry with correspond- 
ing impurity of the air, has noted the 
stained-glass windows whose color 
harmonies, and even whose very de- 
signs, are often destroyed by the 
opacity and darkening of the glass. 
Outside, as seen from the street, the 
glass looks white, because a thick, 
often deeply corroded coat of disinte- 
grated silicic acid covers it. The enemy 
in this case also is the carbonic acid 
of the atmosphere which has drawn 
out the alkaline constituents of some 
elements in the glass design, while 
other harder pieces in the same win- 
dow remain intact. Although in such 
cases, where the work is of high artis- 
tic value, a regeneration of the decom- 
posed glass is greatly desired, an effective means has not 
yet been found for restoring the uniform transparency of 
the windows without replacing the portions which have 
become opaque. 

The acute glass-disease also, which so often attacks the 
glass vessels of the sixteenth century and later,.and which 
museum curators and chemists have been actively.engaged 
in combating, reveals itself in a decomposition’ beginning 
on the surface. It is, however, unlike the slow action of 
weathering on the exterior, a constitutional disease, due to 
a wrong composition of the glass-substance itself. Hence 
it may break out without drastic attacks from the outside. 
The basic fault lies in a too large proportion of alkaline 
flux to that of silicic acid. The greater the excess of alka- 
line flux, the less water and carbonic acid from the air the 
glass collects on its surface, but the easier and quicker it 
is affected, through the co-operation of warmth and light, 
by decomposition through the separation of the alkali. 
Thus, artistic glass, ennobled by cutting and grinding, is, 
unfortunately, more receptive to the glass-sickness than 
the uncut; for the natural surface of the latter is somewhat 
richer in flint because it loses a portion of its alkali during 
its working in the fire. During the grinding of this hard 
surface, however, the inner surface, richer in alkali, is laid 
bare and is more sensitive to atmospheric influences. 

The ill consequences of producing a glass-substance too 
rich in alkali or too poor in silica were not unknown to the 
old glassmakers. Johann Kunckel in his 4rs Vitraria Ex- 
perimentalis, the most important old work on the art of 
glassmaking (published in 1679), expressly warned against 
a too great quantity of alkali in the mass of the glass, 
because such glass “when exposed to the air, or even left 


Fig. 2— Potspam Gutass (circa 1705) 
A fine network of cracks is clearly observable. 


to itself, soon crumbles away.” When 
many glassmakers, in spite of the re- 
sult of investigation, continued to use 
the alkali in excess, not only for the 
cheaper ware but also for more valu- 
able work, the reason given was that 
alkaline glass was easier to melt, as 
well as softer and better for working, 
The cost was less and the work easier, 
while the disadvantages only appeared 
long afterward. To this is due the 
greater tendency to disease of Vene- 
tian glass. As the glassblowers of 
Murano, in the sixteenth century, 
changed from the simple, strong 
Gothic forms to the lighter, freer, and 
more delicate forms of the Renais- 
sance, they required a duétile, plastic 
glass, which was obtainable by a 
plentiful addition of alkaline fluxes, 
The material, therefore, had to be 
adapted to the artistic aim at the cost 
of the durability of the product. 

In the case of Venetian glass made 
of poor material the sickness first ap- 
pears as a salty, acid-smelling mois- 
ture on the surface of a piece; then 
follows the disappearance of its bril- 
liance and clearness. After this comes 
a scaly disintegration, and the glass is past redemp- 
tion. The light material becomes brittle and falls to pieces 
at a slight shock. As exterior causes of visible disease, 
only lack of cleanliness, damp air, and excessive exposure 
to the sun can be attributed. 

In consequence of the faulty and empirical methods of 
early manufacturers the disease appears in almost all old 
glass, both the thin work of the Venetians and the heavier 
clear crystal glass of the German makers. As a matter of 
fact, however, the Bohemian-Silesian crystal glasses are . 
very rarely attacked: the disease is only endemic among 
the crystal and ruby glasses of the highly productive Pots- 
dam factory, which was active from 1674 to 1736. As a 
royal establishment it had to produce for the court many 
de luxe examples, with the most artistic cutting and grind- 
ing. Hence its tendency to use a soft, alkaline material 
such as facilitated that class of work. 

The first stage of the disease in the Potsdam crystal 
glasses is indicated by a network of minute cracks, as fine 
as spider-web, which are scarcely visible (Fig. 2); but, with 
lack of care, in a few years this increases and becomes 
deeper until a rough crackle covers the entire surface. This 
is plainly visible on the ruby glass goblet of about 1690 
(Fig. 4), owing to the dark ground-color. It can also be 
seen that the surface between the cracks is giving way. 
Where the crackle is finer and closer, there is a whitish dis- 
coloration of the glass (Fig. 3). With the breaking of the 
cracks, there occurs a salt-like exudation, which also tends 
to make the glass white and opaque. In this stage of the 
disease the heavier and thicker glasses may still last for 
many decades, but they have become completely blind, 
unsightly and worthless (Fig. 5). , 
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Fig. 3 — Porspam Gass 
Upper part, showing clouding due to 
“sickness.” 


The glass-disease is certainly 
not contagious, as was formerly 
believed; but, as a defective 
glass cannot be remedied, the 
disease is incurable. All efforts 
to overcome it by drying ina 
high temperature, by corrosion 
or by grinding have failed. It is 
only by prophylactic measures 
that we may protect the glass 
from an outbreak of the 
disease, or stop its further de- 
velopment. 

The first requirement is to 
protect valuable old glass from 
dirt, dust, and moisture. It has 
been shown that dust-covered 
parts, like a cover, become 
readily decomposed, while 
parts free from dust, like the 
underside of the feet, remain 
intact. The glass should, there- 
fore, not be kept in an open 
room, but only in_ tightly 
closed, dust-proof cabinets. In 
the cabinets, especially when 
they contain objects of Vene- 
tian glass, porcelain saucers 
containing pure calcium chlo- 
ride should be kept, so that 
any moisture in the air may 
be absorbed and condensation 
of water on the glass be thus 
prevented, for only this con- 
densation gives the carbonic 
acid a point of attack. Further- 
more, strong heat from the sun, 
or from other sources, should 
be avoided in a collection of 





glassware, because the expansion 
of the glass, caused by the heat, re- 
sults in breaking the outer skin of the 
glass or else increases the already pres- 
ent crackle. For this reason exposure 
to the direct rays of the sun should be 
guarded against either by selection of 
a room with a northern outlook or by 
the use of curtains. With a statement 
of these precautions, everything pos- 
sible for the protection of a glass col- 
lection is written. It has also been 
recommended that affected glasses 
should be given a thin coat of colorless 
Japan varnish all over, covering the 
article with an airtight skin; but it has 
not been shown that this remains effec- 
tive for any length of time. 












































Fig. 4—PotspAM Ruy Guass (circa 1690) 


Here the surface disintegration has reached the point of an actual 


chipping away of the glass. 


Fig. 5— Potspam Giass 
































Brilliancy completely destroyed except at 
the foot.—Schloss Museum, Berlin. 


Note—The materials of 
glass noted in the preceding 
discussion are usually supplied 
in the following form. The si- 
lica or silicic acid consists or- 
dinarily of sand. For so-called 
crystal glass, pulverized quartz 
is employed. The flint glass of 
our forefathers gained its si- 
lica supply from crushed flint, 
unsubdued particles of which 
are occasionally encountered in 
finished articles. 

Alkali is derived from com- 
pounds of potash or of soda— 
sometimes of both. The use of 
soda is said to give the finished 
glassinvariably agreenish tinge. 

In glass used for vessels in 
which density, power of re- 
fracting light and resistance to 
sudden changes of temperature 
are considered essential oxide 
of lead becomes an important 
ingredient. Mrs. Williams, in 
her book, Sandwich Glass, gives 
credit for the brilliance of that 
product to the use of baryta, 
whichoffersa partial substitute 
for both alkali and lead.—Eb. 
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Some Early American Furniture 
From the (harles F. Williams (Collection 


known among collectors as a connoisseur of oriental rugs. 
Subsequently he turned his attention to antique furniture; 
and, after some years of collecting European items, developed an 


4 ee late Charles F. Williams, Esq., first became widely 














interest in things early American, of which he brought together 
a number of distinguished examples. 

Following the recent death of Mr. Williams, his collection has 
been acquired by the Pennsylvania Museum, where it has, of late, 
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been on view. The accompanying photo- 
graphs are from groupings at the Mu- 
seum exhibition. They are not inclusive; 
merely representative. Information con- 
cerning them has been supplied by 
Samuel W. Woodhouse, Jr., Acting 
Director. 

Some of the pieces shown have long 
been well known to collectors and have 
been previously published. This is the 
case with the Hadley chest (Fig. 7), 


which was derived from the Prouty Col-: 


le@ion. The chest-on-frame shown in 
Figure 2 was formerly in the Lemon 
collection at the Wayside Inn. It is sur- 
mounted by what is known as a Bible 
box; though this odd piece, with its 
lower drawer and slant top rather sug- 
gests an early portable desk. It is of 
walnut and carries its original brasses. 
Date 1720-1725. 

But the most important item in Fig- 
ure 2 is the walnut corner cupboard, 
made for Caleb Pusey, of Pusey’s Mills, 
Chester County, Pa., and dated 1717. 
The brasses are not original. 

The Simon Willard tall clock in 
Figure 3 will arouse less interest than 
the Willard shelf clock illustrated in Fig- 
ure 4, a unique specimen, whose crude 
pine case is cheerfully at odds with the 
unusually handsome dial and hands. 

Special attention may also well be di- 
rected to the walnut corner cupboard in 
Figure 5, and to the spice chest which 
surmounts the far earlier carved chest at 
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the left. The panelling in these two pieces 
is similar to that in the cupboard of Fig- 
ure 2. For some reason, yet to be ex- 
plained, this form of panel, while by no 
means confined to Pennsylvania, is far 
more commonly encountered in furni- 
ture from that state than in pieces from 
New England. 

The two fine mirrors in Figure 5 
speak for themselves. The curly maple 
and walnut highboy, from the G. W. 
Walker collection, one of the most at- 
tractive pieces of its type extant, has 
been published by Lockwood. It may 
date about 1700. 

In Figure 3, aside from the Willard 
clock, the two corner cupboards are 
worth examination. The open shelves at 
the left are said to have come from Con- 
necticut, about 1725. The other, al- 
though more elaborate, may be little 
later in date. 

Students of the Windsor chair will 
find among these examples a number 
worthy of examination. Especially note- 
worthy is the low-backed chair with the 
huge writing arm shown in Figure 3, 
and the nine-spindle rocker with the 
double back shown in Figure 5. The 
latter shows signs of having suffered 
amputation preliminary to the applica- 
tion of rockers. Originally, doubtless, its 
legs exhibited thesame well proportioned 
turnings as those of the writing arm 
chair, which are hardly to be surpassed 
for grace. 
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William Guy Wall 


By L. Earre Rowe 








Illustrations, except as noted, from original water colors in the collection of the New York Historical Society, by 
courteous assistance of Alexander G. Wall, Librarian. 


cupboard. Its rich, dark mahogany, delicate, well-de- 
signed inlay, chiseled brass escutcheon plates,—its re- 
fined proportions, the graceful lines of wood which pattern 
its glass door, and the carefully designed mouldings, all 
support its proud claim to an age well in excess of one 
hundred years. Within this cupboard, on the sev- 
eral white-painted 
shelves (which 
have a fragrance 
of antiquity that 
no reproduction 
possesses, since it 
comes only with 
age and use), 
there reposes a 
small collection 
of old blue china: 
plates, salad- 
bowl, tea-set, 
grav y-boat, plat- 
ters, cup-plates, 
and the like, 
whose acquisition 
has meant hours 
of the greatest 
pleasure, such in 
fact as only a col- 
lector may ap- 
preciate. 
In this group is 
a plate bearing, 
on its back, the 
legend, New York 
from Brooklyn 
Heights, by W. G. 
Wall. Andrew 
Stevenson is tke 
maker (Fig. 7). 
This plate is not 
unique, or, in the eyes of specialized collectors, even of the 
greatest rarity; but its beauty of color, its quality of print- 
ing, and its general artistic merit place it in the aristocracy 
of blue china. The details of the view are interesting, indeed, 
when present-day Brooklyn and New York are considered. 
The rough country road leading to the shore, and perhaps 
to a ferry, the farmhouse on the right with its hedges and 
trees, the solitary horseback rider in the foreground, the 
East River with its scattered shipping, and the lower end of 
Manhattan beyond, with the spire of Trinity Church easily 
identifiable, make a picture which is both historic and 
beautiful. Much has been written about early New York, 
but there is a curious lack of published information about 
the artist who was responsible for this interesting design. 


|: a corner of my library stands a Georgian corner- 





Fig. 7 — New York FrRoM Brooktyn HeEtcuts 
Designed by William Guy Wall and made by Stevenson. From the author's collection. 


The books on early blue china dismiss Wall with a few 
lines, although all acknowledge the indebtedness of col- 
lectors to his genius. That such brevity may not be wholly 
fair to his memory may be shown when early records are 
further studied. As a contribution to the knowledge already 
published concerning Wall, the following notes are brought 
together, with the hope that an artist who, in his day, 
was so important, 
may become the 
subject of more 
extended investi- 
gation on the part 
of interested stu- 
dents. 

William Guy 
Wall was born in 
Dublin, Ireland, in 
1792. Like many 
other British 
artists of an earlier 
day, he came to 


1 


3 America. It was in 
ab?) New York, the first 
Ww 4 of September, 1818, 


that he landed. 
Of his antecedents, 
parentage, early 
life, artistic train- 
ing and reasons for 
leaving Dublin, we 
are as yet in the 
dark, although - 
some of these de- 
tails might pos- 
sibly be unearthed 
in the Irish rec- 
ords. We do know 
that he had mar- 
ried in 1812, before 
leaving Ireland, 
and had two daughters and a son, the latter, William 
Archibald Wall, who was born in New York in 1828. But 
we know most about Wall through his work. The signifi- 
cant fact is that he arrived in this country, only twenty- 
six years of age, yet a gifted and developed artist. 

The picturesque nature of our landscape appealed to 
him strongly, and, in 1820, he made a series of water- 
colors which were to be published in the Hudson River 
Portfolio. This, according to the advertisement of H. I. 
Megarey, of 98 Broadway, was to be issued in six sections, 
each containing four prints. The advertisement further in- 
forms us that some of the engraved plates were to be made 
by John Rubens Smith, a well-known engraver, who was 
born about 1770 and died in 1859, and who worked in 
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Fig. 2— View NEAR Fort MontcoMEry 


Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. Eventually some of 
the plates were made by Smith, while others were en- 
graved by John Hill (7770-7850). 

This work was done in aquatint. A number of water- 
colors, made in excess of the twenty-four as additional 
plates, were published later. The proposed Portfolio was 
delayed in publication, if we may credit the advertisement 
in the New York Commercial Advertiser for July 2, 1823, 
which mentions it as “now publishing.” A second adver- 
tisement in the New York Daily Advertiser for August 2, 
1826, announces “twenty plates, 26x28 inches, and 
colored to Nature.” This advertisement is fascinating as 
an instance of the love of lotteries in those days, since it 
offers a copy of the portfolio to be disposed of in this way 
for sixty numbers at $1.50 each. Another lottery for a 
second copy is advertised on August 14, 1826. According 
to this announcement, the edition was already practically 
exhausted. 

That the series was popular is shown by the fact that 
the plates were reprinted in 1828 under the auspices of 
G. & C. H. Carvill, New York. The subjects of the views 
were Little Falls at Luzerne, The Function of the Sacondaga 
and Hudson Rivers, View near Fessup’s Landing, Rapids 
above Hadley’s Falls, Hadley’s Falls, Glenn’s Falls, View 
near Sandy Hill, Baker’s Falls, View near Fort Miller, 
Fort Edward, Troy from Mount Ida, View near Hudson, 
Newburg, View from Fishkill looking to West Point, West 
Point, View near Fishkill, View near Fort Montgomery, 
Palisades and New York from Governor’s Island. This series 
has been steadily in favor, and collectors vie with each 
other at.those sales where any of the plates are sold. This 
is also true of other views which were published separately 
and at later dates. Among these we find View of City Hall, 
New York (1826), and View of New York from Weehawk, 
New York. from the Heights near Brooklyn (both appearing 
in 1828).* 

These are the most important of the prints showing the 
Hudson River and New York, but there were others from 
the artist’s hand, including a ‘series published in London 
in 1830-and 1831 by I. T. Hinton and Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. This set was engraved and printed by Fenner, Sears 
and Company, probably of London. Certainly it would be 





*Nors.—For detailed information about the contribution of Wall to the print 
portfolios consult The Iconography of Manhattan Island, by 1. N. Phelps-Stokes, 
Robert H. Dodd, New York, 1918. 





interesting to publish as complete a list as possible of the 
prints in colors, or black and white, which were made from 
Wall’s drawings. 

All of this concerns the print collector and is not alto- 
gether new to him. It also presents to the blue-plate col- 
lector the artist in a new light, perhaps adding some im- 
portance which is wholly merited. 

All collectors of “old blue” Staffordshire are familiar 
with the fact that the English potters had a large export 
trade with the United States, and that the subjects used 
on their pottery did not include views of places until after 


-1820.* Then landscape pottery became the fashion, and 


contemporary portfolios of views and books of travel were 
the sources from which the subjects were chosen. There 
were many of these, and some day our old-china lovers ~ 
will prepare a list of the original sources of their prized 
views. At present our knowledge on this point is but frag- 
mentary, especially in regard to the English views. In 
America there has been more done in this direction, but 
nowhere so happily as in the fascinating book by R. T. 
Haines Halsey entitled, Pictures of Early New York on 
Dark Blue Staffordshire Pottery. 

In view of Wall’s popularity and success at the time, it 
was quite natural that his work should be used for such 
reproduction. The following are some of the dark blue 
plates made from his views: Andrew Stevenson at Co- 
bridge issued Columbia College; New York City Almshouse; 
New York City Hall; New York Catholic Cathedral; New 
York from Brooklyn Heights (two views); New York from 
Weehawk; New York, Murray Street; On Road to Lake 
George; The Temple of Fame, Perry; Troy from Mt. Ida; 
View of Governor's Island, and Function of the Sacondaga 
and Hudson Rivers. The last is spelled Sacondaga on the 
print in the Portfolio and Sacandaga on the pottery. 

Andrew Stevenson was a partner in the firm of Bucknall 
& Stevenson at first. Later Bucknall gave up his connection 
with the business. Stevenson made a special effort to secure 
the American trade and to this end tried to improve his 


_wares in every way. Perhaps it was he who first realized 


the possibilities of Wall’s views, for they now began to 
appear on both sides of the Atlantic. This evidence would 
seem to show, then, that Stevenson used these views after 
1823. If this is the case, there is a conflict of evidence for 


*History of the Staffordshire Pottery, 1829, by Simeon Shaw. 
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Fig. g4— Sanpy Hit 


we find a curious puzzle to arouse the antiquarian and 
interest the lover of “‘old blue.” 

It is well known that Stevenson sold out to the Clews 
Brothers in 1818 or 1819. Stevenson is listed in the Direc- 
tory for 1818 compiled by W. Parson & T. Bradshaw. It 
has been already stated, on the authority of Halsey and 
Simeon Shaw, that picturesque views on pottery were not 
issued before 1820. It will be recalled that the Hudson 
River Portfolio was in process of publication in 1823. 
Still we have at least eighteen views of this character 
which bear Andrew Stevenson’s name on the back and 
which are superior in workmanship to the usual run of 
Clews ware. Was Stevenson’s separation from the busi- 
ness complete, or was there some arrangement with the 
Clews Brothers whereby ware bearing his name was still 
produced; or is there some other explanation that is pos- 
sible? Certainly this is but one instance of the sort of infor- 
mation which would be of interest to many and which may 
be buried in business records, old letters or other historical 
evidence to be found in the Staffordshire district, or the ever- 
abundant fountain of the library at the British Museum. 

The Clews firm evidently well knew the interest and 
beauty of Wall’s work, for they reproduced on their ware 
almost all of the subjects in the Hudson River Portfolio, 
and flooded the American market with their pottery, send- 
ing it over in the shades of blue, black, and brown. 

Our story, however, is not of “old blue” china, but of the 
designer whose skill added beauty to our treasures, 











whether pottery or prints. It would seem, from the above 
summary, that the young artist was most successful. But 
the evidence thus far does not show the real place which 
Wall took in the art world of America. For this we must 
turn to the early catalogues of the National Academy. 
There we find much of interest, which has, so far as we 
know, been brought together here for the first time. 

The National Academy-of Design was chartered April 5, 
1818, and instituted January 19, 1826. Wall was one of 
the group elected to membership in 1826, an honor which 
probably would not have been his if his reputation had 
rested solely on his watercolors and prints. The Exhibi- 
tion of the Academy began in that year, 1826, and to it 
Wall sent twenty landscapes and an architectural study, 
Interior of Salisbury Cathedral. We are told by Dunlap 
(History of Arts of Design in America), that his pictures 
were a great attraction at the exhibition, and that his 
showing in the following two exhibitions also proved very 
interesting. 

In 1827 Wall exhibited two paintings, a landscape and a 
view of Cauterskill Falls in the Catskill Mountains. In 
1828 he exhibited a Storm at Sea: Frigate on the Rocks. 
The other years in which he showed his work were 1830, 
1831, 1832, 1833, 1836, and 1841. 

The entry for 1836 is interesting, for it was a painting, 
Dumpling Fort, Newport, R. I., thus indicating a residence 
in, or visit to, that city. Dunlap mentions that “Wall had 
of late (Dunlap’s book was published in 1834) resided in 
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Fig. 5 — View NEAR FIsHKILL 
Newport,” and also that he had moved to New Haven, 
where he was still very successful. Strickland* says that 
Wall returned to Dublin about 1832. Cummings, in his 
Historic Annals of the National Academy of Design, p. 122, 
states that, in 1831, Wall was transferred to the list of 
Honorary Members, having taken up his residence in 
Dublin. © 

The New York City Directories of the period give us 
the following information about William G. Wall’s places 
of residence: in 1820-21 he was living on Laurens Street, 
near Spring; 1822 at Worcester Street, near Prince Street; 
1824-25 at 50 Warren Street, and from 1826-29, on the 
corner of Amity and Thompson Streets. 

The catalogues of the National Academy also supply us 
with information as to the artist’s movements. In the late 
twenties Wall apparently went to Newport. In 1831 he 
went to Dublin, Ireland, where he lived until 1856. In 1841 
he exhibited in the National Academy Exhibition in New 
York two views of the Lake of Killarney. In 1856 there 
appeared in the exhibition a View in Wales. Is not the 
inference a fair one that Wall worked both in Wales and 
in Ireland, continuing that close study of nature for which 
he was famous during his American career? This idea is 
supported by the knowledge available that, in 1840, he was 
represented in the Exhibition of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy by three American views and one Irish one. In 
1843 he was an exhibitor at the Society of Irish Artists. 
In 1851 his work was again seen at the Royal Hibernian 

*Dictionary of Irish Artists, by Walter G. Strickland, Dublin, 1923, p. 498. 








Academy, where he had two watercolors, View of Lough 
Mask, and The Castle Athenry. He succeeded in having 
one of his works accepted for the Royal Academy, for in 
1853 he was represented in that exhibition by 4 Mountain 
Stream in Connemara. Wall was not only a contributing 
artist, but he was also a member of the Society of Irish 
Artists, that curious group which was founded on Novem- 
ber 11, 1842, as we are told, “for the avowed and deter- 
mined purpose of refuting the aspersions cast upon Irish 
artists by English critics.” He also served in 1847 as 
president of this society, which lasted only until .1849 
and cannot be said to have included many noted artists. 

The pursuit of art in Ireland was, apparently, always a 
somewhat precarious vocation. Hints of this are seen in 
Lady Gregory’s book on Hugh Lane. It may have been 
the same in Wall’s day; and probably was all the truer 
in the case of an artist who was not one of the leaders. 
However, Wall had some success, for the Royal Irish Art 
Union frequently bought his works between the years 
1843 and 1846, since we have records of their being offered 
as prizes to subscribers. This, however, did not suffice 
to give him a suitable income, and, apparently because of 
this, he left Dublin in 1856, or just after, and returned to 
America, where he settled at Newburg on the Hudson. Of 
his work there as a painter we as yet know nothing, but 
in 1862 he again returned to Dublin. 

There is one curious point connected with Wall’s return 
to Dublin from his first visit to America, and that is his 
association with Master Hubard, a youthful genius in the 
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art of cutting silhouettes, which were then very much in 
fashion. An old hand-bill is left which Strickland copies* 
in which an exhibition of Hubard’s work in Galway is 
featured and especial mention is made of Wall’s work in 
providing the backgrounds. This seems rather insignifi- 
cant work for our artist to be doing, but we must remem- 
ber the great vogue, in that day, of the silhouette; and, 
likewise, the point we have already noted—that art in 
Ireland did not find such support as it did elsewhere. 

It has been noted that Wall was elected as a National 
Academician in 1826. When he moved to Dublin, this was 
changed to Honorary Member, for he is so listed among 
the members of the Academy in 1832. As such he continued 


Fig. 6— Tue Pauisapes 


through the years to be noted in the catalogues, until 
1864, when he was still living in Dublin. After that date 
the list of honorary members is discontinued and we lose 
track of our artist. At present the exact date of his death 
is not stated, but, as he was seventy-two years of age in 
1864, it may have occurred not very long after. Here 
again reference to the Irish records should prove fruitful. 

Wall’s standing as an artist in his. day was very high. 
Dunlap tells us that it was his practice to color all his 
drawings from nature on the spot. We are told that he 
said that this was “‘the only way to copy nature truly.” 
His opportunity to become teacher of drawing and paint- 
ing at Jefferson’s College at Charlotteville, is an interest- 
ing sidelight on the collegiate attitude toward art in the 
; * Dictionary of Irish Artists, W. G. Strickland, p. 498. 


early days, for Wall was not offered a professorship, but 
only a place as instructor, although the invitation was a 
most cordial one, from Thomas Jefferson himself. Wall’s 
success in New York was so great that he declined the 
opportunity. This success was financial as well as artistic, 
for he obtained as much as three and four hundred dollars, 
each, for some of his paintings and watercolors. 
Success in art, however, is not to be measured in dollars 
and cents, but in the presence of such qualities as will 
cause the work of art to be treasured for its beauty, and 
as an interpretation of the scene represented. Wall, to be 
sure, is by no means the greatest artist of his time, but 
his work is still treasured, not only because of its truth- 


fulness in the portrayal of picturesque scenes, long since 
lost or changed through the march of Time, but also be- 
cause of its inherent beauty. The New York Historical 
Society possesses at least five of Wall’s watercolors,* while 
others are in the hands of well-known collectors. 

The lovers of old blue china and colored prints have 
found so much that is delightful in their association with 
their treasures and that is admirable in the condition, 
color, and quaintness of design, that they have not always 
cared to trace the artist who was responsible for them. 
Yet much of interest can often be found, as in the case of 
William Guy Wall. We have only to touch the field of 
antiques in a remote way to feel the personality of master 
craftsmen and artists whom we would be glad to know. 


*Here reproduced, their actual size is 21” x 14”. 
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HE old forms—cysowres, 

sisoures, cisors, cCissers, 

sizars—show that our 
present term is of French origin, 
from the former cisoires—shears 
—later modified to ciseaux or in 
the singular ciseau, an earlier 
spelling of which was cise/, a 
chisel, derived from the Latin 
caedere, to cut; cisorium, a cut- 
ting instrument; or scindere, to 
cleave. The Latin scissor was a 
carver, butcher or gladiator’s 
knife. 

Shells and sharp-edged stones 
were probably the first imple- 
ments used for this purpose. 

But in Roman days came iron, 
bronze and steel shears of a 
single piece of bent metal sharp- 
ened at the ends. In Pompeii 
occurs a decoration of cupids 
cutting flowers, and there is, 
at the Museum of Sens, a 
Roman painting of a man cut- 
ing cloth. A Greek earthenware 
group portrays a barber cutting 
the hair of an old man. These 
single strip shears continued up 
to mediaeval times. In the 
Cathedral of Chartres is treas- 
ured an instrument of torture, 
an object resembling scissors, 
but probably used for tongue- 
slitting. 

The modern implement, as 
we know it, appeared in the 
sixteenth century and is attrib- 
uted to the Venetians, though 
some crossed blades belonging 
to the fourteenth century have 
been found. The Persians orig- 
inated the bird-form scissor with 
the elongated beak serving as a 
blade. The Renaissance brought 
wick cutters or candle-snuffers 
and coal scissors—those fascinat- 
ing extension, twisted brass af- 
fairs like magnified, jointed sugar 
tongs—and also the idea of 
ornamenting the instruments 
with a device, such as entwined 
hearts on scissors intended as 
wedding gifts. 

Tortoise-shell and ivory girdle 
cases were introduced that small 


Notes on Scissors 


By GERTRUDE WHITING 


“What are little boys made of? 
Scissors and snails 
And puppy dogs’ tails, 
And that’s what little boys are made of.” 
—Mother Goose. 


(Some versions say snaps [metal-workers’ shears] and some 
snips [glass-blowers’ nippers] for scissors.) 


“Without rasour or sisoures.” 
—House of Fame, by Cuaucer. 


“Wanting the Scissors, with these hands I’ll tear 
(If that obstructs my Flight) this load of Hair.” 
—Henry and Emma, by Prior. 


“Knives to grind, good masters, 
Sweet mistresses, scissors to grind.” 


“We lawyers, like shears so keen, 
Ne’er cut ourselves, but what’s between.” 


An old seal depicting a pair of open scissors, has for 
motto, “We part to meet again.” 





Fig. 7 — Mera Horse Cu1pprers 
Found at La Canada Honda, Spain, and very much rusted. 
Courtesy of the Hispanic Society of America. 


scissors might be conveniently 
carried about. Some instruments 
were inlaid with gold and gems. 
The damascened variety from 
Toledo, Spain, is always decor- 
ated with golden arabesques. 
Folding pocket scissors also were 
invented during the Renaissance. 
France, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, had a fad for the so-called 
jambes princesses—princess’s legs 
with fancy boot-tops! 

Nowadays we have graduated 
sets of three or four pairs of 
different size scissors in one 
leather case: but now, as for- 
merly, since: sharp edges might 
cut friendship, one is supposed 
to accompany the gift of a knife 
or a pair of scissors with a penny 
to avert ill luck. In mythological 
days, it was not only Friendship, 
but Life itself that might be 
severed, for though one of the 
Fates spun the Thread of Life, 
another—Atropos—cut it off. 
The painting of these three 
Parcae, which has. been attrib- 
uted to Michelangelo, distinctly 
shows the one-piece, bent shears 
of earlier days. 

Coming down to the present 
day, one might remark that the 
finest scissors are hand-forged 
of the very best steel only, this 
being necessary to insure a keen 
cutting edge, hardness and uni- 
formity, so that a high, smooth 
polish may be given the metal, 
together with tenacity to with- 
stand the heat incident to forg- 
ing, and later to hold their 
correct and exact form after the 
blades are tempered and chilled. 

Sometimes only the cutting 
edges are of steel, welded to iron 
shanks and bows, or handles: 
but these must be burnished, for 
irregularity of surface inter- 
feres with polishing. These are 
called shot scissors. Tailors’ 
shears sometimes have brass or 
bronze bows riveted or dove- 
tailed to steel blades. First a 
strip of metal the length of the 
whole tool is cut and one end 
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Figs. 2and 3— Persian STEEL Scissors 


Inlaid with gold. Note the collapsible, triangular handles. From the collection 


of Mrs. DeWitt Clinton Cohen. 


curved into: the shape of the 
finger hole or bow. The opposite 
end is then hammered into a 
blade. This is done by eye guid- 
ance, and is called forging. The two halves of the scissor 
are then fitted: that is, filed to match precisely and drilled 
in the centre of their shanks, preparatory to being screwed 
together. 

Next they pass through the process of grinding. Follow- 
ing this they are bound together with wire and heated to 
a purple color, which indicates their proper tempering. 
Polishing ensues. 
Great care is re- 
quired in order 
to obtain a prop- 
er cutting adjust- 
ment: so the sur- 
faces of the 
blades are slight- 
ly bossed and 
each has a small 
triangular prom- 
inence to make 


Fig. 2 


Fig. 5 — Frencu Sree Scissors (eighteenth century) 
Made of hand-wrought steel with inlaid gold handles. The centre of the scissors and the ridge of the blades 
are inlaid with silver wire. From the collection of Mrs. DeWitt Clinton Cohen. 


the blades cant more and 
more towards each other 
as they close. 

Not long ago a pair of clever scissors was invented in 
France. The product sounds like a “stunt” and is prob- 
ably more useful than ornamental. For this all-round pair 
eighteen different uses are claimed! The flat side of the 
under blade has a straight edge marked off as a ruler and 
measure. Toward the bow end, near the joint, when the 
blades are open, appears a tiny crotch which catches and 
cuts wire. Next to it a larger, circular one clips cigars. A 
screw between 
the handles ad- 
justs a_button- 
holer, which, in 
addition, is 
toothed so that 
it can hold and 
sever a small 
tube. One edge 
of- the upper 
blade serves as 
a nail file. The 


Fig. 4 — TurkisH STEEL Scissors 
Perforated handles of uneven length. 
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square flattened end or butt of the 
upper blade forms a screwdriver, 
which can also be used to pry up a 
box lid. A tiny notch near the lip of 
the under blade enables one to with- 
draw cartridges from firearms. 


sata 


Cex 


sage emer 





Fig. 6— Turxisu Scis- 
SORS(sixteenth century) 
Hand-wrought steel scis- 
sors inlaid with gold. 
From the collection of 
Mrs. DeWitt Clinton 
Cohen. 


A spread portion [iaueeueeets 3 
(like the plate or die Fig. 7— TurkisH STEEL Scissors 
of a seal ring), flat- 
tened out upon the 
outer rim of one handle-bow, may be used as a tack ham- 
mer. The lower blade has, at its centre, a projecting cylin- 
drical pivot: but this is ellipsoidal to the upper blade. The 
latter has an elliptic opening for the pivot to slip into, 
becoming cylindrical, so that the blade can rotate on the 
pivot. With this little arrangement (similar to some of the 


and thus assure a firm grip. 





This is Figure 6 opened. Note the spring handles that cling to the fingers 





removable handles on convertible Sheffield vegetable 
dishes, whose covers may be turned and used for additional 
bases) one may disjoint the scissors at will. When apart, 
one blade may be used as a penknife to sharpen pencils, 
or for other purposes. The base of one bow contains a 
tiny revolving steel wheel for cutting glass. Glass may 
also be cracked or split apart by 
means of a small notch right next 
the wheel. The other handle ex- 
tremity has a diminutive toothed 
wheel (like a pastry jagger) for 
marking paper or perforating dress 
patterns. The tip of one blade can 
be used as an ink scratcher or eraser. 
The last or eighteenth use of this 
omnipotent scissor as a stereoscope 





seems rather doubt- 
ful! 


The romantic ap- 





peal of the scissors Fig. 8 — Scissors AND SHEATH 
grinder isindicatedin 
the following lines,en- 


Made of mother of pearl with gold sides and 
edges. From the collection of Mrs. DeWitt 
Clinton Cohen. 
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titled the Lay of the Scissors Grinder, by Augusta de Bubuna; 


Out in the summer sunshine fair, 

The scissor-grinder with silvery hair 

Goes on his way, the hand bell’rings 

As he trudges along, and softly sings 

While he stops to sharpen the cold dull steel 
On the roughened stone of the whirling wheel, 
And the people who loiter along their way 
Smile at the scissor-grinder’s lay. 

“Oh life,” he sings, “is a tangled thread, 

It’s being born, and it’s lying dead; 

It’s loving much, and it’s being wed; 

Then it’s smiling—or shedding tears instead; 
And there’s knots, and there’s twisted, crooked ends 
In the work Dame Nature to some of us sends, 
And we oft times wish for sharp scissors to clip 
The uneven edges of our workmanship; 





But the world it goes round, and round, and round; 
And it’s morning and noon, and then follows the night. 
And the earth’s but a wheel in immeasurable space, 
Revolving through darkness and blinding light, 
And it’s down and up, and up and down, 
And it’s sunshine and shadow, all through and through, 
And the wheel ne’er stops turning, but ever rolls on 
With a rhythm exquisitely, perfectly true; 
But the power that guides and directs, and attends 
This wonderful wheel in our human life, 
With its tangled threads and twisted ends, 
Its pleasures and joys, its war and strife, 
Ah, that is the hand that sharpens to smite, 
Only when needed it so must be. 
; > For. us it is meet but to see the Right 
Fig. 9— Various Scissors or STEEL In all that is ordered by such decree!” 
a. Old Dijon scissors. From the collection of Mrs. Cohen. And the old man Ceases his work and song. 
4. Italian scissors with Majolica rondelle inscribed “long life.” “His task is done,” then the people say: 
c. Chinese scissors and embroidered silk case. “Oh wise are the words, and true and strong, 
Of the scissor-grinder, old and gray!” 


Ae 


Fig. 7o— Mopern Scissors ‘ 
a. Italian. Courtesy of Mrs. Henry E. Coe. b. German, with ivory insets. Courtesy of Mrs. William Adams McFadden. ¢ and d. Spanish, with Toledo steel 
blades. Courtesy of Mrs. McFadden. e. Owl, with emerald glass eyes. From the author’s collection. f. A familiar pattern. Courtesy of Brooklyn Museum. 
g. Japanese, signed on blade; emery tassel. 
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National Types of Pewter 


Part Il 


(Continued from the April number) 
By Howarp HErscuHet CotTreReELL 


[Nore — In the first article of this series the author stated that in pewter containers, the 
thumbpiece offers the most readily recognized mark of nationality. In this article he 
continues his analysis along similar lines — Ep.] 





Type 3 — The “Shell” Thumbpiece eae 


4 
WO distiné& varieties of 
this type are known, and 
one sub-type, which has 
come to be known as the “em- 
bryo shell.” a E 
~ Again we will take the Euro- /#8- 32 — Detau or Ficure 33 
pean first. But, unfortunately, I measures (on which latter, 
however, it is more usual to 
find Type 4). I have never 
come across it on the pew- 
ter of other countries. 
Figure 29 shows the 
Scotch Shell thumbpiece, 






Fig. 3? — EmsBryo SHELL 
, Well named, since it displays only 
which appears on the pear- the form but not the radiations of 





fo 


Side Levation 





Fig. 27 —SHELL THUMB- 


PIECE / 
The Continental type, de- i — i a shaped measures of that the developed shell. 

tail of which is shown in « ____ country. It is but about half the size of 

Figure 28. Fig. 28 we hayes 





the one just described, much less accurate- 
ly fashioned and far less adapted to hard 
wear. It appears on both the Glasgow 
(Fig. 30) and the Edinburgh (Fig. 37) 
types. And here let it be noted that the main 
difference between these two latter is in 
the cover; for, whereas the measures of 
Glasgow origin have a domed lid, either — 
single or double as the case may be, the 
Edinburgh lids have sloping concave sides. 
The “Embryo-shell” is well shown in 
Figures 32 and 33. It is a most appropriate 
name, coined by the late L. Ingleby Wood, 
author of that splendid volume Scottish 
This is a very common thumbpiece on s sess: ete Pewterware and Pewterers. For this thumb- 
Dutch and Flemish pieces, and is met with * pas cn prcskayertyer ap IE piece, which is shell-shaped, as will be 
occasionally on the cylindrical French wine type. . seen from the illus- 
trations,is quite plain and displays 
no such radiating flutes as the 
others. 





Mghave been unable to get a really good 

‘photograph to illustrate it in time for 

{ these notes; but Figure 27 will show its 
main characteristics, and perhaps my 
sketch (Fig. 28) will serve for the details, 
which, of course, vary somewhat in differ- 
ent specimens; though the main character- 
istics are the same in all. 
| Here is a big, bold shell, some seven- 
eighths of an inch across, and generally of 
a pleasing and well set-up form, some speci- 
mens being very massive and well suited to 
the hard wear to which they were subjected. 












Type 4—The “Bent-back-wedge” 









Thumbpiece 






This is well shown in Figures 34 
and 35. It consists of a wedge- 
shaped piece of pew- 






















a Fip 35 
ter with a backward 
4 curve, and of rec- 
. : SEM LE OS tangul ar section, ; = 
Figs. 30 and 31 — SHELLS oF GLASGow AND EDINBURGH “growing” out of ° as, Siftnaeg BENT 
Glasgow measures show domed lids, Edinburgh covers have sloping, concave < h ACK WEDGE 
sides the hin ge-attach- Characteristically French. 
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Figs. 36, 375 38; 39, 39a — Erect THUMBPIECE 


First two German; last three English. Though similarity of thumbpiece might confuse, there is no mistaking the short German handles for English ones. 


ment. This I think one must put down as a 
purely French type, though isolated examples 
of Flemish influence one would expect to find 
where two countries are so closely associated. 


Type 5 — The Erect T. humbpiece 





Shall I call it this? I can think of no more 
fitting name; and the difficulty of an exact 
description will at once be seen by reference 
to Figures 36 to 394, which I have chosen as 
representative examples, the first two being German and 
the last three English. It will be seen how very similar these 
are, yet there are slight points of difference; for in the Ger- 
man pieces one will note that there is a distin break in the 
curves at both the back and the front, forming, as it were, 
a square in the profile, as indicated by the arrow in Figure 
37a. This is not so apparent in the English ones. Moreover, 
the thumbpieces on the latter are very often pierced 
through with a heart-shaped pattern. This is almost in- 
variably the case in flagons of the kind shown in Figure 39, 
and is shown fairly clearly in Figure 39a. 

However, quite apart from the thumbpiece, the handle 
will generally give the deciding vote in case of doubt as to 
nationality; for such short handles as those shown in 
Figures 36.and 37—reaching barely half way down the 
drum—are unknown in British pewter. 

One occasionally finds a similar, though smaller, thumb- 
piece of this type on flagons emanating from the Low- 
Countries; and a comparison with the thumbpieces on the 
tappit-hens illustrated in Figures 20 and 21,* will show 
more than a nodding acquaintance with it in Scotland. 

Figure 38, examples of which are in existence dating 
back some three and a quarter centuries (one is known to 

*Antiques. Volume III, p. 176. 


Figs. 40, 41, 42 — Emsryo Dovs_e VoLuTE 
The first and more suave type is English; the more uncompromising, Scotch. 


the writer bearing the date 1601) presents one 
of the earliest existing types of British pew- 
ter flagon. These flagons were always stal- 
wartly made, to which perhaps is attributable 
the fact of their having come down to us 
through so long a period of time. 


Type 6 — The “Embryo Double-Volute” 
Thumbpiece 





One can think of no better name for this 
type, for, though it does not correspond exactly to the 
Ionic Volute, it, nevertheless, would seem to be evolved 


from it. And, as if to confirm the thought that this design” | 


was in the minds of the earlier pewterers, we find it more 
faithfully reproduced in the “Double Volute” baluster 
measures which will be described under Type Io. 

Both the pieces figured under this type are British. 
Indeed, this thumbpiece would seem to be confined 
almost entirely to British pieces, for I have seldom come 
across it elsewhere. Figure 40 shows a fine example of it 
on a Stuart English flagon of most pleasing type (circa 
7660), a type eagerly sought for by collectors. Figures 41 
and 42 show the back and front view, respectively, of its 
Scotch analogue, wherefrom it will be seen that the thumb- 
piece is more flatly modelled but still carries out the main 
chracteristics of the volute design. 

At this point, I feel we must leave the subject of flagons 
and thumbpieces, and, as a stepping-stone on our way to 
the wine-measures of various countries, give a passing 
glance at the national thumbpieces of jugs and flagons, 
though the word “jug” as applied to pewter sounds as 
utterly wrong as it does to speak of a china “flagon.” 

On the continent of Europe one does not find the same 
allegiance to the ankard that is to be met with in England, 


Fig. 43 — Late Stuart AND Earty GeorciAN TANKARDS 
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Figs. 44 and 45 — 
Trae arse is William and Mary; the second George 
III; and the last two earlier. 


where it seems almost a part of the con- 
stitution! Let us, therefore, merely illus- 
trate a few typically British thumbpieces 
which are to be found on tankards and 
“jugs.” These are shown in their order 
of date, in so far as possible. 

Figure 43 shows late Stuart to early 













of the English baluster, and is extremely rare. Not more than half a 
dozen of this type are known to exist at the present time. This 
type is well shown in Figure 49, and, as will be seen, consists of a 
wedge-shaped piece lying, as it were, on its side on the lid, with a 
slight projection at its uppermost point to give a purchase to the 


thumb. 

Pieces with this thumbpiece date 
back at least to the time.of Henry VIII 
and are generally in a more or less 





46 47 48 


Georgian examples from the collection of Fig. g6— Late Georce III. Fig. 47 —Georce IV. Fig. g8— Lear Tuumspirce 


Richard Davison, Esq.; Figure 44 is Wil- 
liam and Mary, from the collection of Walter G. Churcher, 
Esq.; Figure 45, left, is late George III; right are two early 
Georgian, from the author’s collection; Figure 46, also in 
the Churcher collection, is late George III, and Figure 47 
is George IV. There are, of course, other types, such as the 
expanded leaf or flattened shell, whichever title suits it 
best (Fig. 48), from a piece in the collection of Ernest 
Hunter, Esq., of Chesham-Bois; and others, which, how- 
ever, space forbids me to describe in detail. So we pass on 
to a short consideration of the thumbpieces of English 
measures, the Scotch and European types having been 
already reviewed under the preceding ones. 

This final group is made up of the English baluster 
measures, which are four in number, though the last of all 
displays two 
varieties. 

Tt will be well 
to state here 
that _ baluster 
measures al 
ways have flat 





Fig.49 — WEDGE 
SHAPE 
Extremely rare 


circular lids, as 
opposed to the 
heart-shaped 
European type, 
and, with the 
exception of the 
Scotch flagon, 
illustrated in 
Figures 41 and 
42, wherein the 
lid though round has a very slightly raised 
centre, they are the only known measures 
which possess this feature. 


Type 7—The “Wedge-shaped” Thumbpiece 


This is found on the earliest-known form 





Fig. 50 — Hammer Heap 
An early and rare type. 





circular lid. 






Fig. 5 — BALusTeER MEASURE 
The appropriateness of the name is evi- ctamps onthehandleimplvvarioustest 
dent. All baluster measures have a flat , P once, uly mee ase og 


battered condition, with traces of what looks like gilding. 
In reality this is oxidation caused by the action of the air 
on the surface of the metal. 


Type 8— The ‘“Hammer-head” Thumbpiece (Figs.50 and 51) 





This is another early and rare type which has the ap- 
pearance of a double-faced hammer laid sideways on 
the preceding type, which it superseded. Specimens are in 
existence which bear the date 1670, but that must repre- 
sent the latter end of its utilization, for it came into being 
at an earlier period. 


Type 9 — The “Bud” Thumbpiece 





This type followed the preceding one and is distinguished 


Figs. 52, 53, 54 — THE 
Bubp 
Three different views to 
show the curious forma- 
tion of the thumbpiece. 


by being somewhat 
in the form of an 
opening bud or fern 
frond. I have en- 
deavored to show it 
in Figures 52, 53, 
and $4. Figure 52 is taken from aunique 
little measure in the collection of Major 
John Richardson, D.S.O. Several crown 
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of character by government inspectors 
and their approval. 
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Antiques Abroad 


The End of a Perfect Day 





—— 


By AuToLycos 


ONDON: The glorious brilliance of a season of 
great happenings is on the wane. Mr. August John 
had a little Academy all his own in an exhibition 
of his portraits in London at the Alpine Club. The inimi- 
table Max Beerbohm, brother to Sir Beerbohm Tree, 
showed caricatures which set people talking. His illustra- 
tions for Sir Sidney Lee’s Edward VII; his Tales of Three 
Nations exhibiting in cari- 
cature the relations between 
England, France, and Ger- 
many, to the present time, 
made hay of many accepted 
theories. Lloyd George, H. 
G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, 
and Conrad, came under 
his arch pencil in ironic 
delineation. This is all wine 
that is now new but will 
bear laying down. 
* * * 

Antiques are being pro- 
duced, today, in two ways 
—both of some solidarity. 
The one school, the school 
of the fabricator, covers 
wide ground. It is obligingly 
prolific with relics and 
scarabs and amulets pur- 
porting to be as old as 
Tutankhamen, or it will 
present a Corot delicacy in 
ethereal landscape or a 
beautiful etching reputed 
to be by Whistler. The other \ 
school is not really a school 
at all. It is compound of 
wisdom and the hands going 
round the clock; it is every- 
day art, but not everyday 
art; for it is the art that is 
genius, which colléétors can winnow from the field of every- 
day art. That becomes the art of posterity. It is tomorrow’s 
antique. Curiously enough, the persons who are most talked 
about today are, frequently, not those who will be most 
talked about tomorrow. Hence the collector of tomorrow’s 
antiques must stop his ears to mere publicity and must 
go forth armed with taste, taste that has been educated 
in whole schools of yesterday’s geniuses. He will best 
“spot a winner” as they say on the turf, by this inner 
consciousness, thus reinforced, rather than by any 
extraneous guidance. In a word, the antique and the 
modern in art are one. They form just an expanding circle. 
The antique has been sifted by generations of connoisseurs; 
the modern is growing wheat. 


Museum. 





Fig. 7 — Detait From A Cuinese Lacquer SCREEN 
A study in flower arrangement. Typical Chinese dragons in borders. The 
cypher at right of vase suggestive of European influence. Victoria and Albert 





Posters have been collected. The Prince of Wales in his 
speech at the Royal Academy banquet alluded to the 
picture gallery in the streets. There was once a magazine 
devoted to the cult. But posters require a good deal 
of housing. As to advertisement, the paper jackets of 
modern novels are receiving the attention of collectors, 
These often have striking designs in colours, which are 
not repeated elsewhere, 
There is something in it, 
The preservation of art is 
worth the while. I have a 
run of volumes termed the 
Keynotes series, where each 
volume has a key on the 
title page designed by Au- 
brey Beardsley wherein he 
artfully wove in the initials 
of the author. Each design 
is, therefore, different. | 
believe some of the volumes 
are rare. But to me, the 
charm lies in the artistry of 
Beardsley. 

* * * 

From the Mond Collec- 

tion, a plethora of Italian 


masters that would shake the 
auction world, goes, by bequest, 
to the nation. Nothing so great 
or so significant, it is said, has 
fallen to the British National 
collections since Turner’s won- 
derful bequest. 
* *k * 

Out of the void came re- 
cently pictures belonging to 
Sir J. B. Robinson, the South 
African millionaire, who had 
collected quietly. They are 
up for sale at Christie’s in 


Fig. 2— Buack Basa.t VASE 
(Wedgwood. Late eighteenth” 
century) 3 

Design handles similar to vas 


for May, 1923, p. 228. While 
Egyptian influence has been 
suggested, these are probably of 
Etruscan descent. Wedgwood 
Museum, Etruria. 
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London on July 6 and July 13. It will be a sensational 
sale. There are eleven Gainsboroughs, one of which was 
acquired in 1893 for over £7000. A fine Constable The 
Embarkation of George IV from Whitehall, on the occasion 
of his opening Waterloo Bridge, 1817, is on the upgrade. 
It brought £1130 in 1879 and £2100 some years later. 
It ought to bring double that now. Among the Dutch, 
Flemish, and French pictures, some fine prices are ex- 
pected. A Frans Hals will not pass without rivalry for 
possession and the Boucher quartet Zvening, The Fortune 
Teller, Love’s Offering and The Love Message recall the 
famous Reginald Vaile sale in 1903 when they realized 
£23,415. But they will bring a greater price this month. 

The fashion for the collecting of old lacquered furniture 
may catch illumination from the passing glimpse of a 
panel from an old Chinese lacquer screen at the Victoria 


~ and Albert Museum. There are several points of interest 


in this peep at a fiftieth of the entire area. The dragon is 
Chinese enough in its swirling, serpentine elusiveness, 
centipede and lightning-like obviously in its movements. 
The Greek key-pattern fades into the Chinese. The vase 
is Chinese enough. But what of the ornament on the 
right? Is it not Italian? Here is the vulpine head in orna- 
ment. It might be a seventeenth century French colophon 
to La Fontaine’s Fadles. 

To come to the eighteenth century and Staffordshire. 
Here is a Wedgwood vase in black basalt. Perhaps, at 
that time, there were not the data to draw upon that 
Professor Seeley gave in his volume of all kinds of reptilian 
life, whether recent or fossil, including extinct flying 
dragons, or pterodactyls, antediluvian or otherwise; but 
as handles to a very sedate vase with acanthus banded 
pattern, these nasty snarling heads of the dragon are as 
repellent as those on the arms of many a peer of the 
British realm of sweet and winsome mien. 

But to collectors the dragon in art offers a real quarry. 
They can track him from China into Japan. They can 
overtake him in Venice and wherever else Italian art 
blossomed. He is in glass and in bronze. He is in porcelain 


and in wood. He surmounts old Italian well-heads and he. 


leers from old French knockers. He lingers in tapestry 
and twists in endless convolutions in sixteenth century 
prints. But he is at his best imprisoned in bronze as 
nearest, with its old patina, to his pristine colouring. 

* * * 

French Furniture at its best. At its best it is usable. 
It needs no place to house it. It obeys no architectural 
dictates. It is obedient to all laws of domestic decoration; 
it is man’s natural adornment of his home. Coming out 
of the collection of Sir Anthony de Rothschild, sold in the 
middle of June at Messrs. Christie’s in London, is a 
Louis XV marqueterie table with sliding top, enclosing 





Fig. 3 — Bronze IrtsH BUCKLE 
Celtic ornament of the period of the Book of Kells. British Museum. 






i 








Fig. 4 — Louis XV Taste (Stamped F. L. Cosson) 
A choice piece, finely inlaid. But for the curving legs this might qualify in the 
later period. From the De Rothschild Collection; sold by Messrs. Christie, 
London. 


drawers, a writing slide and mirror and a rising cabinet 
in the center; the whole finely inlaid with flowers and with 
panels in cube pattern in various coloured woods on a 
tulipwood ground, and with ormolu mounts on corners and 
legs. It is stamped J. L. Cosson. This is a remarkable 
example of Louis Quinze, just as it yielded to the more 
sedate style of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, whose 
sedateness as a. pseudo-shepherdess in the Jergeres of 
Versailles, was mostly make-believe until there came the 
sobering hour in which the awful engine of one M. Guillo- 
tine, supplanted other furniture. 

But again that is where the antique touches the modern 
in that vast circle. Will not the records of Lenin and Trot- 
sky prove the same as those of Danton and Mirabeau? 

* * * 

Ireland. One wonders what is really happening in Ire- 
land. It is an undoubted fact that much which is beautiful 
and representative of Irish art has been destroyed, and 
by the Irish themselves. With sad eyes, we can only stand 
and await events. Browsing among the exhibits of the 
British Museum, I selected for illustration an old Irish 
buckle and clasp of bronze centuries old, showing the 
interlaced Celtic ornament of the period of that glorious 
illuminated volume, the Book of Kells. The stones that 
were once in their settings have gone, but the work is 
beautifully Irish, and reminiscent of the interlaced orna- 
ment on the old Scandinavian chair we illustrated in a 
former number.* One remembers that the old Vikings 
penetrated as far as Limerick, and one remembers too, 
that the Northmen became the Normans, who established 
themselves on the continent of Europe and developed as 
great a prowess as did the old Latins under Julius Caesar. 
Hence an old Irish buckle may set one on a chain of 
enquiry which is peculiarly delightful. 


: *AnTIQueEs for January, 1923, p. 34- 
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Fig. 7 — Rep Morocco Binp1NnG 
Goodwin & Sons, Hartford, Conneé¢ticut, 1817. 
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Some American Bookbinders Before 1850 


By Freperic FarrcHILD SHERMAN 


Illustrations from the author's collection 


centuries, bookbinding as a fine art flourished more 

or less luxuriantly in every city and large town in this 
country. As with other arts and crafts, inadequate means 
of communication and transportation encouraged, where 
it did not actually necessitate, the development of local 
talent. Hence the local printer, publisher, or bookseller 
generally maintained a bindery in connection with his 
major enterprise, where often skillful craftsmen turned out 
creditable bindings in full leather, handsomely tooled and 
lettered in gold. Very few among the earliest of these book- 
binders are now known by name, though we do know that 
one, John Sanders, took the freeman’s oath in Boston as 
early as 1636, before any printing had been done in the 
city; and that another, John Ratliffe, was employed on 
Eliot’s Indian Bible of 1663, having come from England 
for that purpose. Of ninety or more booksellers in Boston 
prior to the Revolution, over thirty had binderies also at- 
tached to their establishments, and a number of these 
confined their attention almost exclusively to fine work. 
In the City Directory of New Haven, Conn., for 1845, four 
bookbinders are listed, with the address of home or board- 
ing-place, and but one, Clark Dorus, with a business ad- 


[: the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth 


dress—Dwight’s Block, corner of Chapel and State Streets. 
We know, however, that another, O. A. Dorman, was ee | 
tablished and working in the city in 1831.* 

Fifteen years ago, in 1907, the Grolier Club of New | 
York City, during the month of November, held an exhi- 
bition of one hundred and twenty-one ornamental leather | 
bookbindings, executed in America prior to 1850. In the 
catalogue of this exhibition forty-three binders are listed | 
in Boston, forty-five in New York, sixteen in Philadelphia, 
three in Germantown, three in Charleston, S. C., two each 
in Albany, N. Y., and Salem, Mass., and one each in Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Newburyport, Mass.; Portsmouth, N. Hj 
Worcester, Mass.; Newark, N. J., and Portland, Me. 
Specimens of the work of a full score of these craftsmen 
were shown, together with some curiosities in the way of 
American bindings; two original bills rendered by thé 
binder Valentine Nutter for work done, and eleven Amef- 
ican books on bookbinding. With this catalogue as a guide 
and my own interest as a publisher as a stimulant, I begat, 
~ *The small town binder was quite as likely as not to maintain his shop i 
conneétion with his dwelling, either in an ell directly connected with the houst, 
or in a separate building on the home grounds. A good many other trades wert 


until quite recently, essentially home occupations. In some communities they 
continue to be, even to this day.—Ep. 
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several years ago, collecting bookbindings executed in the 
early days of this country, with a special view to enlarging 
the Grolier Club list. 

The results of my investigations and discoveries have 
added twelve names to this list and enable me to illustrate 
several early examples of native fine binding of exceptional 
merit, in full morocco handsomely tooled, inlaid, and let- 
tered in gold. I have also revealed the fact that often in 
the smaller villages, during the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, capable, though unidentified, workers 
were doing fine bindings. They were evidently in the regu- 
lar employ of,the village printer, doing ordinary binding 
as a rule, but producing an occasional full-bound volume, 
handsomely ornamented in gold, on special order. 

Of the early bindings in my collection the earliest is un- 
questionably the handsomest. It is a tiny duodecimo copy 
of Watt’s Psalms of 1793, printed and bound by Samuel 
Campbell of New York. It is in green morocco, with dia- 
mond-shaped panels of red centred on the covers, the 
front bearing the date Fune 7793 and the back the owner’s 
name Polly Brown. The shelf-back has, in the second panel, 
a black label containing the title. The gold tooling is elab- 
orate and well executed, with a true sense of decorative 
balance and artistic effect. 

Another edition of Watt’s Psa/ms, a popular compilation 
in its day, edited by Timothy Dwight, president of Yale 
College, and published in Hartford, Conn., in 1817, I have 
in a fine binding of full red straight-grain morocco with an 
all-over floral design in gold, excepting the panels on the 
front and back covers. The centre section of the shelf-back 





Fig. 2— Too.ep Ca.r BinpINGs 


The first was published and probably bound by S. Marks & Son, Peekskill, N. Y., 1830. The second was bound by Wm. Seymour, New York, 1824. 


contains, instead of the famous do¢tor’s name, that of the 
editor of this edition of his popular book. The volume was 
published by Goodwin & Sons of Hartford, Conn., and 
though there is ro way of proving it, it is more than prob- 
able that this copy was bound in their shop. 

A number of the early bindings in full leather are se- 
verely plain, the decoration extending no farther than a 
border on the covers and small ornaments in the several 
sections of the shelf-back. Mottled, or tree-calf, was a 
favorite material for these bindings. The panels in the 
centre of the covers, which appear in the early fine bind- 
ings, maintained popularity until almost the middle of the 
last century. 

But one of the early fine bindings that I have found, an 
author’s presentation copy of Dyckman’s Jnaugural Dis- 
sertation on the Pathology of the Human Fluids, published 
in 1814, has doublures and flies, which are of green watered 
silk. The binding is a full red morocco with double border 
of gold tooling of feathers, etc., on the covers. Jacob Dyck- 
man, the author, was a member of the Medical and Sur- 
gical Society of the University of New York, and his 
Dissertation was printed for him, in that city, by Messrs. 
Van Winkle and Wiley, whose establishment was at the 
corner of Wall and New Streets. 

The following binders, who did fine binding in the early 
days, with their dates, are those discovered by me who are 
not mentioned in the Grolier Club catalogue of 1907: 

New Haven, Conn. 

Clark Dorus (N. H. Directory), 1845 
O. A. Dorman (Label), 1831 
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Fig. 3—INLaw BINDING 
By Samuel Campbell, New York, 1793. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 
Bolles & Wallace (Label), 1837 
Oliver D. Cooke (Label), 1802 
George Goodwin & Sons, 1817 
New York City 
E. G. Yonge, 21 Ann Street (Label), 1834 
N. B. Holmes, 260 Greenwich Street (Label), 1810 


Snowden, Printer (Name stamped on leather binding) 


Norwatk, Conn. 
A. Selleck (Label), 1847 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
S. Marks & Son (1830) 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
James Martin (Label), 1811 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
M. Morse, City Bindery (Engraved Label) 





Current Books 


Tue SHAKESPEARE GARDEN: By Esther Singleton. New York: Century Com- 
pany; 345 pages, 38 illustrative plates. Price, $3.00. 


f ipo Shakespeare Garden is an interesting addition to Miss 
Singleton’s long list of books on various subjects dear to 
lovers of old days and ways. The pleasant pages of this latest 
book appeal chiefly, of course, to lovers of flowers and of Shake- 
speare. The flowers mentioned by the poet are identified, and 
both their scientific and common modern names are given. They 
are also described with a capital combination of scientific accu- 
racy and poetic perception. Passages from Shakespeare and other 
poets and bits of history, classic myths, traditions, superstitions 
and general folklore add the charm of varied associations to the 
winking Marybud, to the daisies pied and violets blue, and to all 
their fellows. 

Besides flowers, the holly, mistletoe, ivy and box, which give 
cheer “when icicles hang by the wall,” have a chapter, and an- 
other chapter is given to herbs—both “sallet-herbs and nose- 
herbs.” For Shakespeare reflects the tastes of his time for food 
highly seasoned with herbs and for gardens which added the 
pungent aroma of mint, lavender, and fennel to the sweeter fra- 
grance of roses and lilies. 

In this study of Shakespeare’s flowers and the kind of gardens 
he knew and had in mind in writing his many garden scenes, 
Miss. Singleton has skillfully brought together much scattered 


material, and touches various matters of interest to students of 


the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Her researches 
have led her to the books of the herbalists and horticulturists 
of the time, of which she gives an account as enticing to biblio- 
philes as to gardeners.* 





Ea 


The quotations from Parkinson and the accounts of him and 7 


of Gerard, Lobel, and Nicholas Leate tempt one to further ac 7 


quaintance. A portrait of Leate, thought to be by Mytens, is | 


here reproduced for the first time. It fortunately survived when 7 


the Ironmongers’ Hall in London, where it had always hung, was | 


destroyed by a German bomb in 1917. 


Other illustrations of interest to students of late sixteenth and E 
early seventeenth century art—particularly in the phase of or 7 


namental] design—are the plates from Parkinson’s great work on 
botany, published in 1629. Here we have careful drawings of the 
flowers that were familiar to the designers of that period. The 


date of a textile or piece of silversmith’s work, the genuinenes | 
of a carving or pottery, may well be tested by such an authority § 


as this. 

There is also interest for the student of design in the pictures 
and descriptions of garden plans. For Miss Singleton shows that 
the Tudor garden was made by a conscious welding of line, mass, 
and color into an intricate pattern. Every flower had its placem 

*Cf. Anriques, for June, 1922 (Vol. I, p. 273), The Hither Side of Eden. 
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—— 
the elaborate color scheme, as every path and hedge had in form- 
ing the “knots” of the ground plan. They were pieces of the com- 
plicated, highly ornate design typical of the English Renaissance, 
fit mates to the Tudor mansions of which they were part and 
parcel, and closely akin to the elaborately ornamented furnish- 
ings and costumes of the time. 

Valuable as this compilation is, one wishes, at times, for a little 
more exactness in historical matters. To find Haddon Hall labeled 
an Elizabethan mansion is a bit startling, though as the facade 
shown in picture was remodeled in Elizabeth’s time, the caption 
is true in spirit if not in letter. A similar criticism arises concern- 
ing the garden made by the Countess of Bedford at Moor Park 
in Hertfordshire, which is here classed with those of Shake- 
speare’s time. As a matter of faét, Moor Park did not come into 
the hands of the countess until a year after Shakespeare’s death, 
and Sir William Temple’s boyhood knowledge of it occurred 
some years later still. There is some lack of discrimination also in 
the chapter on the Mediaeval Plaisance, a forbear of the Eliza- 
bethan Garden. Such purely imaginative and symbolic descrip- 
tions as those in the Romaunt de la Rose are accepted as literally 
as the lists of plants in the real garden of John de Garlande. So, 
too, the impression is left—perhaps quite unintentionally—that 
the type of garden did not vary throughout the several centuries 
of the Mediaeval period or in different countries. But some con- 
fusion is almost inevitable in treating a subject in so few pages, 
and the composite picture of a Plaisance which the book leaves 
in one’s mind is true enough.for the purpose intended. 

Amateur gardeners will welcome the practical directions for 
planning and planting, and-may profitably ponder over the care- 
ful arranging of the Elizabethan garden for the pleasure and 
comfort of those who walked and sat in it. In that, rather than 
in the intricacies of its “knots,” is it an example to be followed. 


Tourists GuipE To Connecticut. Waterbury: The Mattatuck Historical 
Society; 80 pages; price, four cents to cover postage. 


ANY conditions have contributed to making Conneéticut 

one of the most picturesque and historically interesting of 
all New England states. It has hundreds of old pre-Revolution- 
ary towns, the fine architectural character of whose old houses 
and churches has long been recognised. To collectors of furniture 
the state is of particular interest because of the fine types of 
cabinet work developed in Hartford and in Guilford during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. 

Yet tourists in New England, especially those who have a 
particular interest in historic places and possibilities for collect- 
ing antiques, have, as a rule, neglected Connecticut. To such 
persons the Tourist’s Guide to Connecticut, published recently by 
the Mattatuck Historical Society of Waterbury, Connecticut, 
should be of interest. 

The material contained in this carefully prepared eighty-page 
booklet is arranged in such way as to be of immediate use to 
visitors to any town in Conneéticut and includes under each town 
heading whatever is of scenic, historic, or antiquarian interest 
there. The Tourist’s Guide may be secured by sending four cents 
for postage to the Mattatuck Historical Society, 119 West Main 
Street, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Be Your Own Decorator: By Emily Burbank, New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company; 331 pages, 28 illus. from drawings. Price, $3.0c. 


SPRIGHTLY and hence readable book, which nevertheless 

offers considerable solid and helpful wisdom to aid the per- 
plexed. Being your own decorator is, beyond a certain point, like 
being your own do¢tor; for minor casualties it does very well, but 
a serious situation calls for professional treatment. Most families 
keep, somewhere—on a not too convenient shelf,—a handbook of 
home medicine. A handbook on house decoration belongs, per- 
haps, beside it. For such a book will help many a housewife to 
analyze the symptoms of ugliness in her home, and, not infre- 
quently, to discover and remove some offending element. And 
this sagely advises expert help in time of real trouble. 









H. M. Reid 


Antiques 


TRENTON 
New Fersey 
¢ 


E have on display in our Show 
Rooms and Art Galleries the most 
comprehensive collection of Antiques 


in the State of New Jersey—which can be 
inspected or purchased at 


Private Sale 


ARE judgment backed by 35 years of 
R' experience in this business assures 
connoisseurs and collectors on tour 

thru this historical city of an unusual oppor- 
tunity of viewing some worthy specimens in 
furniture, bric-a-brac, engravings, etc. There 
are Mahogany and Walnut Highboys, Empire 
and Colonial Chests of drawers, Bookcase- 
Secretaries, Martha Washington Sewing 
Tables, Windsor Chairs, old Gateleg Table 
(18th century), Colonial Mirrors, Ladder-back 
Rockers, Candelabras, Sandwich glass, Lustre 
pieces in Pitchers, Cups and Saucers, Sheraton 
Sideboard, etc. 


i IMPORTANT 


We are specializing in Oriental Rugs 
and have on hand a wonderful variety of 
the best weaves in sizes ranging from the 
smallest to the largest. 
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Variety of TOILET SETS 
in old shapes and decorations 


suited for placing on old wash 
Stands in Colonial and Viétorian 
rooms 


SEVEN FLoors DEVOTED TO 


China and Glass 


inipan GREE, 


15 €ast 56th Street New York City 





DorRoTHY O. SCHUBART 


INCORPORATED 
145 FirrH AVENUE 


Petyam, N.Y. 
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Early American 
Antiques 






A HADLEY CHEST 
A BUTTERFLY TABLE 
Both pedigreed antiques 


‘ 












(Half an hour from New York City by motor or via the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad will bring you in touch with a 
large collection of the best examples of authentic early American an- 
tiques at reasonable prices.) 
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Being your own decorator opens with certain general considera. 
tions; then proceeds through the home, room by room, indicating 
the proper atmosphere to be sought in decorating, whether for 
young fry, middle-aged folk, or aged ones, and suggesting means 
to the desired end. There follow chapters on decorating the table, 
making the kitchen pleasing to the cook, doing your own paint. 
ing, dyeing, lamp shade making, and other frenzy-inducing tasks, 
There is the inevitable, but blessedly brief, discussion of period 
styles, fortified by an illuminating series of hints, and a list of 
soul-searching questions. 

A chapter that deserves a special word is that entitled, “Mak. 
ing One’s Home Ready for ‘Paying Guests.’ ” It might, in itself, 
easily be expanded into a book that would prove a God-send to 
home-maker and paying-guest alike. Here, apparently, is a liter- 
ary field curiously neglected. But when it is cultivated, the work 
should be undertaken in some such pervasively friendly spirit as 
that which animates the pages of Be Your Own Decorator. 





Antiques in Leéture and Exhibition 


Antiques will gladly publish advance information of lectures and exhibitions 
in the field of its particular interest. Notice of such events should reach the editor- 
ial office, if possible, three weeks in advance of their scheduled occurrence. 

EXHIBITIONS 

The recent death of George F. Ives of Danbury, Connecticut, 
whose collection of early American antiques contained many 
items of exceptional rarity, has set going many questions as to 
the disposition of his possessions. ANTIQUES has authority for 
stating that present plans contemplate an auction sale on the 
premises of the Ives estate probably in September. In such case, 
announcements will appear in ANTIQUES. 

xe 

The Rhode Island School of Design, 11 Waterman Street, 
Providence, is continuing the exhibition of early American furni- 
ture and portraits, announced in the May issue of ANTIQUES, 
throughout July and August. In this connedtion it is interesting 
to note that Mrs. H. Martin Brown, of Providence, has just 
given the School her collection of glass cup-plates, some of 
which are now on view there. 

ae 

The Mattatuck Historical Society, 119 West Main Street, 
Waterbury, Connecticut, is planning an exhibition of early 
American glass during July, August, and September. The exact 
dates and times of the exhibition will be announced in later issues 
of the magazine. 





Questions and Answers 


Questions for answer in this column should be written clearly on one side of the 
paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
exact details of size, color, material, and derivation, and should, if possible, be ac- 
companied by photographs. All proper names quoted should be printed in capital 
letters to facilitate identification. 

Answers by mail cannot be undertaken, but photographs and other illustrative 
material needed for identification will be returned when stamps are supplied. 

Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 


73. L.D.P., New York, wishes information on: 

(a) Apitcher or jug, 634 inches high, light yellow body with two- 
inch purple lustre band about top, on either side white oval 
with black transfer picture and lettering “Captain Jones of 
the Macedonian,” surrounded by several flags and a ship fly- 
ing a flag consisting of stripes only. 

(4) A dark blue Staffordshire plate, size 10% inches, flower bor- 
der, tower and river, with two ladies reclining against the 
bank of the stream, two cows at right. 

(a) This is evidently an English hero on an English pitcher. A 
photograph would assist further identification. 

(4) This is the Lakes of Killarney plate. The maker has not been 
identified. 

74. Subscriber, Vermont, wishes to know something of pine furniture. 

Are pieces usually painted or in natural color? What is the best 

method of refinishing? 
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The pine furniture considered desirable by collectors is that 
produced during the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
This includes, for the most part, chests, bureaus, kitchen dressers, 
corner cupboards, and some benches and boxes. It is usually re- 
finished by carefully removing the paint and giving the exposed 
surface a thoroughgoing oiling, often followed by rubbing with 
wax. The factory pine furniture of the nineteenth century has no 

articular value, though some of it, when repainted, does very 
well for cottage or summer house bedrooms. 


R. W. N., Massachusetts, wishes to know who are the makers of a 
curved stretcher Windsor chair in his possession, which has the 
name Seaver and Frost branded on the under side of the seat. 

Can any one tell who Seaver and Frost were and when they were 
in existence? 
76. M.F.W., Connecticut, asks information concerning: 

(a) A black veneer clock, four columns set on a base and support- 
ing the works, which are of brass; 20 inches tall. On back of 
works are initials F. C., M. L. & P. and the number 1699. 
This is credited as being a personal gift of Lafayette and said 
to be the only mate of one presented to Washington and now 
at Mount Vernon. 

(4) Authenticity of an oil painting, said to be of Robert Burns. 

(a) The description suggests a French clock in Empire style. 
There is no means of knowing whether its attributed history 
is authentic. It usually is best to judge antiques on their 
merits and not to rely on fanciful stories. 

(4) There are many judges of oil paintings. A good photograph 
of yours would enable determination as to whether or not it 
is intended to represent Robert Burns. 


77. E.S. P., Pennsylvania, wishes to know the use of a small iron por- 
ringer, embossed on back 7. Savery & Co., Wareham. 

This is probably a Massachusetts piece. A picture would fa- 
cilitate determination of use, concerning which, however, there 
is no unanimity of opinion. 

78. W.B.G., Illinois, writes: 

Can you identify the painter of two crayon or pastel portraits 
of a New England gentleman and his wife, the man being the son 
of a famous Conneéticut clergyman? I should date the period 
between 1715 and 1776, hardly later, and can hardly conceive 
that Trumbull could have done such fine work. Who else was 
there of this period who could have done fine pastel or crayon 
work? 

If you will send clear photographs of the two portraits ANTIQUES 
will gladly publish them with a view to discovering authorship. 
Opinions based on descriptions are always dangerous. 


79. M. M. P., Vermont, wishes to know who Isaac Brokaw was. His 
name appears on a curly maple tall grandfather’s clock which has 
been for two generations in New Jersey, and where there are two 
other clocks similarly marked. 

Isaac Brokaw is mentioned neither by Moore, The Old Clock 
Book, nor Britten, Old Clocks and Their Makers. Who can supply 
the deficiency? 


80, W. B. G., Iilinois, wishes to know the best method of cleaning oil 
paint decoration on an old chest of the Pennsylvania Dutch type, 
the design of which has turned black. 

There are two simple methods of cleaning oil paint, one by the 
use of ivory soap and water; the other by gentle rubbing with the 
flat side of half a raw potato. But in case of a painted chest the 
chances are that the original colors were not chemically pure and 
that they have darkened through oxidation. In such case restora- 
tion will call for a hand far more skilled than that of the original 
executant. If possible, leave it alone. 

81. G. B. R., Nova Scotia, asks for information concerning: 

(a) A willow pattern platter, marked underneath Burslem and 

I. P. in blue. 

(4) Brown dish with flower pattern, marked on ‘reverse, Stone 
Ware, F.Clementson, Shepton. Below this is a shield with lion, 
unicorn and crown, and lettering Eastern Sketches Stone Ware 
and beneath this again, Clementson. 

(2) A late offering of the willow pattern by a maker not registered 
in Chaffers, 

(4) The Bell works at Shelton in England were purchased by 
Joseph Clementson in 1855, who at the time was a manufac- 
turer of white granite ware, etc., for the American market. He 
dicd in 1871. The firm is now continued by his sons under 

the name of Clementson Bros. 
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CURLY MAPLE SIDEBOARD, BOW 
A Unique Specimen, Original Condition 
Height 5 feet, Length 6 feet. 









Choice Examples of Early American Furniture, 
Clocks and Mirrors, Rare Lowestoft China and 
other objects of interest to the Collector 


The COLONY SHOPS 
ANTIQUES 


397 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
GINSBURG & LEVY 

















ing their homes with antiques. 





of unsuspected possibilities. 


65, 67 and O8 Charles Street 
When Utsiting Cornell 


Be sure to visit the Colonial Antique Store, one of the 

largest and most complete collections of antiques to 

be found in this country. 
Some wonderful Heppelwhite slant top desks and dressers, beautifully 
inlaid, Duncan Phyfe, Empire Colonial sofas, couches, drop leaf tables, 
stands, dressers and tilt tables. A thousand chairs of all descriptions; 
fine curly maple dressers, stands and tables; Currier historical prints, 
hooked rugs, Paisley shawls. A wonderful collection of old Sandwich and 
Lancaster glass of all colors and descriptions. Terry acorn, banjo and 
hall clocks; and over a hundred mirrors of all varieties. 

An all year establishment with prices proportionately reasonable. 


The COLONIAL ANTIQUE STORE 


313 Eppy STREET (campus arch) ItHAcA, N. Y. 


Wa ttTeER Francis LARKIN 








WO houses crammed from attic to cellar with old furniture, glass and china, in addition 
to a large show room, attest our ability to meet every requirement of those who are furnish- 


If you know your wants, their complete satisfaction depends only upon your patience in 
examining our enormous stock. If you are uncertain, you will find our display a revelation 


FLAY DERMANN & KAUFMANN 





BOSTON, MASS. 





A.G. BALDINI 


SOUTH SUDBURY # M AsSACHUSETTS 


Boston-New York State Roap (next to Longfellow’s Wayside Inn) 


Europ can and American 


ANTIQUES 


Furniture, Decorative Paintings, Mirrors, Wrought Iron, 
Bric-a-Brac, Pewter, Sandwich Glass, Hooked 
Rugs, Works of Art, and unusual gifts. 


A choice selection always on exhibition. 





For ANYTHING and EVERYTHING OLD 


VISIT 


THE eAntique SHOP 
MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 Kino STREET 
PorTsTowN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Decorating and Historical (hina, Bottles, 
(Cup Plates, Glassware, Linens, 


(Currier Prints, (oins, etc. 


HIS book contains hundreds of references 
to quaint Massachusetts houses and a large 
number of sketches of the same both within and 
without, together with Massachusetts landscapes 
all done in beautiful duo-tone ink by the best 


OLD AMERICA COMPANY 





MASSACHUSETTS BEAUTIFUL 


eA Wattace Nuttine Book with about three hundred pictures 


(Att Tuat THE Covers Wit Ho tp) 


Bound Volumes. 
ANTIOUES 


will exchange a copy of Volume III, dound in blue 
buckram with gold lettering, on receipt of the first six 
numbers published this year (Fanuary to Fune, inclu- 
sive), together with $2.50. | 
All returned copies must, however, be entirely un- 
marked and perfect in every way. 
This offer will hold good on/y until further notice. 





This binding is identical with that used in Volumes 
I and II. As the supply is limited, subscribers will 
do well to order their volumes bound immediately. 







printers in the country. A perfect gift book, travel 
book, auld lang syne book, picture book, library 
book, $4.00 postpaid. 

e also issue Vermont Beautiful, Connecticut 
Beautiful, Furniture of the Pilgrim Century, etc. 












Framingham, Massachusetts 
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COBB & DAVIS 


Early American Furnishings 


HEN in Maine, visit our fifteen-room 
house filled with early American Fur- 
niture, clean and finished for delivery. 
— also— 
three other shops full to the roof with antiques 
covered with cobwebs and dust, just as bought 


COBB & DAVIS + Rockland, Maine 


SOUTH SUDBURY 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


Boston-NEw YorkK STATE RoapD 
20 miles west of Boston 


SOMETHING FOR 


DEALER 
Just as released by 


MUSEUM COLLECTOR 


Some OLtp New ENGLAND Family 





REPRODUCTIONS OF 


OLD ENGLISH BRASSES 


made by 


PEARSON-PAGE COMPANY, L7tp. 
BIRMINGHAM AND LONDON, ENGLAND 


OMPRISING Candlesticks, Candelabra, Wall Sconces, Lanterns, 
Door Knockers, Bells, Sun Dials, Hour Glasses, Fenders, Andirons, 
Hearth Stands, etc. 
Our line of Cabinet Hardware reproductions of English Antique Handles, 
Escutcheons and other fittings is the most extensive made, and of the very 
finest workmanship. Illustrations and further information on request. 


Ss. P., SKINNER 
Sole Representative for United States and Canada 


342 Maptson Avenue, New York 


LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO. 


(Formerly with M. Stack & Co.) 


We have the Largest and Most (omplete Stock of 
eAntiques tn (hicago 


AND THE MIDDLE WEST 
(Consisting of Early American, English, Italian and 
French periods of Dining, Bedroom, and Living Room 
Furniture se Pewter, Glass, Bric-a-brac, Andirons, 
Staffordshire, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, Lamps, etc. 
Expert Refinishing and Restoring. Inspection Cordially Invited. 


643-645 SourH WaBASH AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 
TELEPHONE, WABASH 1722 





William K. Mackay Company 
eAuctioneers & Appraisers 


NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 
7 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON 


(One minute from Park St.) TELEpHone, Congress 1593 


(ollections of Antiques and all kinds of household 


furnishings solicited for sale at auction or bought 
outright for cash. Catalogue sales a special- 
ty. Appraisals for inherjtance tax, 
insurance, and other purposes. 


Some choice antiques always on exhibition and for sale 


ANTIQUES 
LARGEST COLLECTION OF ; 
Early (olontal Furniture, (urtos,ete. 
in CENTRAL NEW YORK 


Our buyers comb every part of this early settled Indian 
country — the FINGER LAKES REGION. 

Write us what you are searching for. 

Better yet—drop in here when touring through Auburn. 


The ANTIQUE SHoPs of 
The H. R. WAIT CO. 
24-26 (lark Street AuBurn, New York 





The PLACE—Mr.. Helen M. Merrill 


1124 LonemMeapDow Sr. 
Longmeadow 


Massachusetts 
Telephone, RITER 7988w 


‘ 
Trea House 


CHICKEN €f WAFFLE 
LuncH 


FURNITURE, BRASSES, OLD GLASS 
Antiques ~~ OLD LACE, SHAWLS 











AUCTION of ANTIQUES 


To be held in Post Road, oppo- 
the town of site Fable Bldg 


on Wednesday, “fuly 18, 1923 


At 10 o’clock A. M., daylight saving, under canvas, rain or shine. 


$15,000 Exceptional (olleétion of 
R. S. SOMERVILLE | 


Consisting of early American furniture, old pressed and Sand- 
wich glass, brasses, bric-a-brac, banjo clocks, hook rugs, etc. Cir- 
cular enumerating many of the articles in sale sent on request. 
Bids accepted before sale for those who cannot attend. Open 
every day including Sundays, for inspection. 
Auction will be conducted by Mr. H. Greer 
Mr. J. M. Mircue tt, Auctioneer 


WEstTporT, CONNECTICUT 











Sofas, bureaus, highboys, tables, 
chairs, bedsteads, mirrors, clocks,and 
old-time metal ware. Likewise old 
glass, china and mirror knobs. 


I ‘Repair and Refinish 


Old and broken pieces of value, par- 
ticularly where veneers, inlay or 
painted decoration needs careful 
workmanship. 


E. W. ALLEN Woodstock, Vermont 





IK eep in Stock: 






J. S. METCALFE 


Antiques, Furniture 
Works of Art, ete. 


COR. FEDERAL AND NORTH 
STREETS 


SALEM, MASS. 





Telephone, Marshfield 42-2 Epwarp C, Forp 


Architects : : Collectors 
Casual Motorists 


All will find something of special appeal 

in this Pilgrim Century Cottage. A model 

of judicious restoration for residential 

use, it houses a selected offering of New 

England antiques. Its Gift Shopisstocked 

with many odd and alluring trifles. 
Visitors are at alltimes welcome. 


CARESWELL COTTAGE 


next the historic wINsLow HouSE MARSHFIELD, MASS. 


Competently Restored When Sold: 
Before That, in the Rough 


Antique furniture and wood work 
bought and sold. Your own antiques 
repaired and upholstered, matched 
if you wish. Special detail work. 


A. WILLIAMS 


62 Ossining Road, PLEASANTVILLE, NEw York 


TELEPHONE 2II 





Warrington, England 


25 MINUTES FROM 
CHESTER 





IQ MINUTES FROM 
MANCHESTER 


23 MINUTES FROM 
LIVERPOOL 


HERE is a good antique store in the above town. 
The proprietor will welcome any American callers. 
He has no reproductions, no fakes, no rubbish. Genuine 
goods only, at reasonable prices. 
Patronized by several leading American dealers 
MAKE A NOTE OF IT AND CALL 


GAMA PAGE 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 
129 BRIDGE STREET WARRINGTON 


THE FRANCIS NYE HOUSE | 


Marion Roan, Matrapoisett, Mass. 


Main Road to Cape Cod 

S. ErizaseTu York Offers the Following: 
Drop-LEAF TABLES CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS Also 
TILT-TopP sc Rusu ss GLASSWARE 
SERVING ss Hitrcucock ss CHINA 
TAVERN “ BANNISTER Lamps 
Hurcu 6 CARVER “ Hookep Rucs 
CHAIR “ce LADDER-BACK “ CoveERLETS 
PEMBROKE ‘“ WINDSOR “ Quits 
DReEssING ss ARROW-BACK ss SHAWLS 


Fine line of Pewter, Brass, Copper and Silver, consisting of Lamps, Candle- 
Sticks, Basins, Beakers, Kettles, Spoons, Trays, Fruit Dishes, etc. 


Telephone Mattapoisett 143 





WARREN W. CREAMER 


Informs his friends and the public that he has for sale 

at his shop, next door below the Banking House, and 

at his warehouse on Depot Street, near the Colonel 
Reed Mansion in 


W aldoborough, Maine 


a great variety of furniture, looking glasses, blue 
printed ware, china, glass, earthen and stone ware, 
brass andirons and warming pans, castors, tea trays, 
etc., all of which may behad forcashorapproved credit. 


On THE ATLANTIC HIGHWAY BETWEEN BATH AND ROCKLAND 
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ANTIQUES 


L. E. BLacKMER North Woodbury, Conn. 
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HARLOW &° HOWLAND 


282 DARTMOUTH STREET, BOSTON 


Rare examples of Encutsu, Irtsu and 
AMERICAN GLass 
MapLe FuRNITURE SHEFFIELD PLaTE CHINA 
WE SHALL OPEN 
Tue Duxsury SHop about “Fune ist 


BR AS so 
Old Furniture 


Our reproductions are most carefully made. 
We specialize in matching and repairing 
old brasses under old time processes. 
Samples sent. Prices moderate 


Correspondence invited 


A. H. EATON, (ollinsville, (onan. 





ANTIQUES 
Historical and Old Blue (hina, 
Glass, (up Plates, 
Ornaments, etc. 


MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER 
260 Brow Street, East ProvipeEncs, R.I. 
Telephone, East Providence 130-R 


cA Shop 


with thousands of things 


RarRE SPECIMENS for CoLLECTORS 
UsEFUL ARTICLES for the HomE 
It would please us greatly to have you visit our shop 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


1724 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Locust 3981 





COLONIAL LIGHTING 


By ARTHUR H. Haywarp 


A Histary OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF LIGHTING DEVICES IN AMERICA 
Illustrated with 114 half-tone plates showing over 400 specimens. 


Ready early in Fune. Price, $5.00 


Special Edition of 110 copies printed on Arches handmade 
paper, bound in Japanese vellum, $25.00 per copy. 
Advance subscriptions solicited. 


PUBLISHED BY 


B. J. BRIMMER COMPANY 


79 MYRTLE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


ANTIQUE POST BEDS 


CORRECTLY FITTED WITH 


Box Springs & Mattresses 


cy" special box spring comes to outer edge of side rail and 
only two inches above the rail, cut out corner for foot post. 
No support irons required. We have fitted hundreds of beds 
with, springs and mattresses— we know how to fit yours. 
Measure the length of side rail, the length of end rail and give 
square of foot post. Enclose check with order and we ship 
within six days. 


Special Box Spring, $30. Silk Floss Mattress, $27 
Davis ANTIQUE SHOP, Lyme, (ona. 





I Have ReEcentTiLy ACQUIRED 


The Old Tuckerman House 


WHERE I WILL DISPLAY MY 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
The collection includes a 


Varied assortment of furniture in Pine, MapLe and 
Manocany. Mirrors, Cocks, CHINTZES, ETC. 


F.C. POOLE 
Gloucester,-Mass. 


Finisher :: Upholsterer 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


Bond’s Hil] 


Cabinet-maker :: Carver :: 





On view at all times, a large 
collection of fine 


HOOKED RUGS 


in a great variety of colors 
and designs. 

Dealers alive to the increased 
interest in hooked rugs and the 
expanding market will write for 
my list at once or ask me to ship 
on approval. 


A few very choice rugs for collectors’ 
trade only. 








L. DAVID 











147 CHARLES STREET, Boston 








“$40 








YE BRADFORD ARMS 
Antique Shop 


Luncheon, Tea and Dinner 


59 Court STREET, PLyMoutu, Mass. 












Follow the Treasure (hart 


to the 
O SUN TAU 
peered @jiane oe 


‘0%  TOWNSEND-SWEETSER House 
Lynnfield Centre, Mass. 
















Tro « 
Telephone PiymoutH 446 + hea ree i 4 
Conveniently located adjacent to all historical points, with a Somer VER sui uWan SR nies ee 
special appeal to tourists who enjoy home cooking. Opostoet || SAMUEL TEMPLE 





ln Ancient Portsmouth 


The sea coast towns were the earliest, and, because 
of world trade, the richest inthe American colonies. 
Here, from the overflowing family reservoirs of the 
past, continues a steady, if not abundant, flow of 
fine heirlooms into the markets of the present. 
This, in part, accounts for our ability to offer, at a// 
times, antiques of unusual interest; at many times, 
antiques of rare distinction. 


KF. A. WIGGIN 


Portsmouty, N. H. 


ALSOP ana BISSELL 


Antique Furniture, Mirrors 
(‘hina and Glass 


MAIN STREET 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 





350 STATE STREET 
and lovers of antiques come 


All (ollector SJ to Queen Anne Cottage to 


find rare and beautiful pieces. In your trip to the Cape 
do not fail to see our choice and large collection of 


Furniture, (locks, Rugs, Mirrors 
Sandwich Glass & China 
| QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


AT QUEEN ANNE CORNERS 


eAccord, Massachusetts 


Inland State Road — between Boston and Plymouth 
Telephone, RoCKLAND 652-R 


Pellie Sprague Lockwood 


g WEstTPpoRT AVENUE NorwaLk, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone Norwalk 845 
ANTIQUES 
Hutch Tables, Dutch Foot Tables, Gateleg Tables, Tavern Tables; Candle 
Stands; Pine and Maple Chests; Corner Cupboards; Cherry and Birch Side. 
board, small; Pine Dressers; Highboys, Pine and Maple, Curly Maple, 
Cherry; Old American Prints in Color by N. Currier, Currier & Ives and © 
Kellogg; Silhouettes, Historical, andOld Blue China; Old Woven Coverlets 
in Red and White and Blue and White; High and Low Post Beds; Windsor 
Chairs, Fiddleback Chairs, and Ladderback Chairs; Sandwich Glass; Pot- 
tery and Pewter; Lanterns; Hornof Plenty Compotes; Goblets; Early Glass 
and Bottles; Andirons; Mirrors; Desks; Whale Oil Lamps; Pair Yellow 
Whale Oil Lamps, and many other interesting things. Shall be pleased to 
have you visit us. Colonial House open all year round. 





Set of Three 
Tea-(addies 
Otp ENGLIsH 
In English Chest 
(1767) 
George C. Gebelein 
79 Chestnut Street 


Boston, Mass. 





We repair and match old pieces. 
We execute-commissions. 





MATTAPOISETT 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MAIN STREET ¢ TEL.CON. 


T ea—cAntiques— Handicrafts 


MRS. HINDLE’S SHOP 
BITTER-SWEET SHOP 
ALLANTUS TEA ROOM 
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cAn important point if you are pressed for time. 


Of Spectal Interest to American Dealers Visiting England: 
I have one of the large&t Stocks of Genuine -Antiques in the Kingdom 


AN exceptionally good stock of Phyfe period furniture, yung collection of coloured glass Wine Bottles, Decan- 


especially dining tables on two or three pillars, and 


breakfast tables with 
beautiful Spanish ma- 
hogany tops, all in old 
condition and unre- 
stored, including a 
magnificent dining 
table on seven blocks, 
and another on five, 
from Buntingsdale 


Hall, Staffordshire. 


AY interesting col- 
lection of old Sil- 
ver and Sheffield Plate, 
Wine Labels and Corks, 


which can at present be bought at very low prices. 

A FINE old panel of Brussels Tapestry from Temple 
Newsam, Leeds, the seat of the Marchioness of Hert- 

ford. Size 11 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. 





A Very Rare Puyre Periop Dininc Tas _e in solid rosewood, with 
acanthus carving on pillars and knees. 7 ft. 4 in. by 4 ft. § in. 


Castle, Shropshire. 


ters, Wine Glasses and Goblets, including two very rare 


purple coaching glasses, 
and an exceptionally 
fine purple goblet, 12 
inches high and g inches 
diameter. 
ARLY Victorian 
period chairs in 
beautiful needlework 
coverings at exception- 
ally low prices. 
WONDERFULLY 
interesting stock, 
from carved wood nut- 
crackers, dated 1670, 


candlemoulds and wooden plates, to panels of Brussels Tap- 
estry and fine old French and Dutch furniture, including a 
wonderful Dutch kas in walnut and oak, from Sundorne 


J.CORKILL, Rock Ferry, Cheshire, England 


Telephone: Rock Ferry 198 
Telegrams: ANTIQUES, BIRKENHEAD 


10 minutes from Liverpool 


20 minutes from Chester 


Ox LY such antiques as may be offered for actual use, with 


a minimum of necessary repair, are found in our stock. 


For example, the early nineteenth century stencilled chairs illustrated are in original condition, 
even to their rush seats. The cut out back splat is rare and the stencilling unusually handsome. A 


set of six is offered. 


So, too, the brasses of the curly walnut desk have always been there. Few better pieces of Penn- 
sylvania or New Jersey cabinet work will be found than this desk, with 
its odd, stepped interior. Note, by the way, the Stoddard inkwell and 


the pewter lamp. 


The mantelpiece is entirely original. Cut down a century since, to fit 
a smaller chimney, its proportions admit of ready expansion. Beneath 
It appears various fireplace equipment in brass and iron: above are two 
wall candlesticks and a triple mirror. 
There is a hint of old-fashioned paper behind the mirror. We specialize in 
such papers and in chintzes to match. 


161 WEST 72ND STREET 


high, blue-green glass, with superimposed 
| circles and “‘lily-pad” design. Unique, and in 
] Proof condition. 


EDITH RAND*+ANTIQUES 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 





WISTARBERG (1739-1768) 


Predecessor and Chief Rival 
of the Stiegel Works 


A superb example is this pitcher; 7 inches 








Telephone, Endicott 8585 











NEW YORK CITY 


~$43h- 
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Our HAND WROUGHT BRASSES 


For highboys, lowboys, desks, chests of draw- 
ers, etc., are perfect copies of the best origi- 
™ nals in detail, design, workmanship and color 
and cannot be distinguished from the genuine. 
We make, match, repair or copy anything. 
One piece or a thousand. 


WM. BALL €= SONS, <ACalvern (Err) Penna. 





CLARENCE H. ALLEN 


SELECTED cANTIQUES 
338 Cumberland -Ave., PORTLAND, Maine 





ANDERSON and RUFLE 


eAntigque &? Period Furniture 


Restoring of Antiques a Specialty 
Repairing &@ Upholstering. Old Beds 
fitted with box springs & mattresses 


30 BoyLsTon ST. (univertiy 90%) CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


THE SANDPIPER INN and. 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
Antiques ¢ Tea Room 


A Little Inn for the Motorist 
MADISON Telephone 56 CONNECTICUT 
Site of the Old Ship Yard 





eA; ntigue Furniture and Furn ishings 


for country and shore homes including painted 
and curly maple pieces, glassware, lamps, 
pewter and andirons. 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 MAIN STREET : : : EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





¥ E S é & E R D AY On N interesting series of rareold 


views of New York fifty years 


TOD AY in OLD ago. Seventy-two black and whi 


pictures, twenty-six in colors. Size, 
NEW YORK eve 9 « 22, cloth binding. Price, $5.00, 
VALENTINE’S Manvat 


By Publishers 
Henry Co.tiins Brown 1s Easr goth Street, NEW YORK 





When in Concord, New Hampshire 
Matar =D) KH RBY?’S_) mawsrreer 
Fligh Grade Antiques 


Oxp FurRNITURE :' # CHINA # GLASS 





GENERAL LINE oF ANTIQUES Residence, 170 Kine STREET 
APPRAISER Back of Strong Theatre 


The EVERETT ANTIQUE SHOP 
Open all Year Round 
W. C. EVERETT, Proprietor 


161 South Winooski Avenue BuRLINGTON, VERMONT 
Puone, 1746-J 
When in Los Angeles, California 
M. A. Loose’s Antique Shop 


At 2904-06 Los FEt1z BouLEvARD 
Mail address, Lock Box 6, Glendale, California Telephone, Lincoln 2828 


Welcomes Visitors, Collectors, Dealers 


‘ EXPERT RE-FINISHING, REPAIRING AND DECORATING 
On the Main Highway between Hollywood and Pasadena 








Fancher’ s (olomal Shop 


In THE HistoricaL OLD VILLAGE oF Goshen, N.Y. 
Fifty-four miles from New York City on the Trunk-line State Road 
to Buffalo you will find an excellent collection of antiques, possibly 


not more than anywhere else but just as many and just as good. 
EveryTHING GUARANTEED BEEN SELLING ANTIQUES 
GENUINELY OLD oF SINCE IgoI 





Goulding’s Antique Shop} 


SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 
‘Kare New England Antiques 


Concorp Roap—One Hatr Mite orr STATE RoapD 





SuHip cACoDELS Historica. (CHINTZ 
EARLY AMERICAN 


~s Paintings, Prints and Pottery se 
RENWICK C. HURRY 


6 West 28th Street NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: Madison Square 3236 





WANT TO BUY ANTIQUES 


Before selling yours see me. First or last is immaterial; 
but see me without fail. 


DANIEL; F.. MAGNER 


Fountain Square (Telephone) Hingham, Mass. 





Glass Brass China,(olontal Antique Furniture 


The Mohawk Antique Shop 


P. J. DEMPSEY, Proprietor 


SprinG STREET, WilliamSown, Mass. 





P. M. & E. M. McLAUGHLIN CO. 
Gilders 


COLONIAL MIRROR FRAMES RE-GILDED 
OIL PAINTINGS RE-LINED & RESTORED 


Banjo Clock Frames and Brackets in stock and made to order 


Sixty-four PEMBERTON SQUARE, Boston 
Telephone Haymarket 978 


ee 


AT THE SIGN OF THE LINEN WHEEL 
Of Special Interest , 


Sheraton bureaus, swell and straight front; beautiful cutly 
maple, carved four-post beds; Dutch table, tavern table; 
Windsor chairs, secretaries, € many other interesting things 


C. A. MACALISTER, Hillsboro, N.H. . _ 








“$44 - 
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HOW TO DOUBLE the 
VALUE’ ANTIQUES 


Have them Repaired by F. NOBLE CO., Repairers of Cuina, Gass, Ivory, Etc. 
Lost Parts REPLACED. Vases Mountep InTo Lamps. 
Antiques Sold at Low Prices: Lowesrorr, Silver & Copper Lustre, 


F. NOBLE CO. Historical Blue 126 LEXINGTON AVE. 
"ger. 30 YEARS Telephone Madison Sq. 2304 NEW YORK 


—eeeeaa eM 


WILLIAM W. SPRAGUE 


M. S. SIMCOE, Successor 
2I BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 


| We decorate chairs and trays, 
| regild mirrors, paint dials and 
| glass panels forclocks and mirrors 











Telephone, HAYMARKET 1751 M. WesseEr, Manager 


New England Antique Shop 


(Under new management) 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


HOOKED RUGS A SPECIALTY 


32 CHARLES STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


VERY beautifully carved Empire sofa in excellent condition; frosted 
glass maple leaf set, round covered dish and ten small dishes; un- 
usual pair of pewter lamps; and many other pieces of interest. 


JANE WHITE LONSDALE 


NEW YORK CITY Murray Hill 2991 


256 Lexincton AVENUE 
Spring 7315 


NEAR 35TH STREET 





When in PHILADELPHIA 


call at 


OSBORN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Old Glass, (hina, Pewter, etc. 


1026 PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 


PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SETTLED 1623 


At my shop may be found a fine Heppelwhite sideboard, 4 feet 6 inches, 
ship models, rugs, glass, and a large line of GENUINE ANTIQUES 


J. I. COLEMAN 


EsTABLISHED 35 YEARS 


217 Market StrEET, Corner Deer Street 





ANTIQUE ORIENTAL 
RUG CERTAINTY 


Because Persia is exhausted and other sources nearly so, resulting in importers not 
receiving 1% of former supply of antiques,and BECAUSE: through foresight based 
upon consular reports, 1 own a large stock of thick antiques, including Persians, 
you are invited to know these glories by writing for new descriptive list, prices 
at the low. Read the list, note the credentials, indicate your preferences. I adhere 
to your requirements and pay express on approval, thus making your final selec- 
tions free of hypnotic salesmanship. My books show that my customers invariably 
buy more than they anticipated. 


L. B. LAWTON SKANEATELES, N.Y. 


Objers a Art 
ime. €. Tourison 


English, French and American Antiques 


58 Garden Street 


Laces 


Hartrorp, Conn. 





MABEL K. ROGERS 


An odd, interesting shop with a small but choice collection of antiques 


SFewelry, Pottery and General Line 


Shop: 109 WATERMAN St. 
Provipence, R. I. 


Residence: 127 WATERMAN ST. 
PHONE ANGELL 2234 


On Route 3 via Waterman Street to Boston or the Cape. 


H. SACKS & SONS 


62-64 HaRvARD STREET, BROOKLINE, Mass. 
TELEPHONE, BROOKLINE 865 





Antique Furniture « Brass 
Antiques Restored 


Always Something Interesting in 


“WHITTIERLAND” 


Early Furniture, Mirrors, Old Glass, Hooked Rugs, 
Pewter, China, Antiques in the Rough. 


F. J. Finnerty, 6 Newton Road, Haverhill, Mass. 


' Y°Old* Curtosity Shop 
(Occupies an entire building) 


Genuine ANTIQUES, OLD Gass, CHINA, SHAWLS 
AND Rucs, Potrery, FURNITURE 


Special attention given to Mail Orders. Drawings submitted. Open year round 


Joun C. GrauaM, 17Lynde Street, Salem, Mass. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 








We invite collectors and those interested in antiques 
with a view to furnishing the home to visit our CHARLES 
STREET Store. They will find an especially large 
assortment of glass, besides furniture, ship models, prints, 
and paintings. 

THE MAINE ANTIQUE SHOP 


42 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON 


THE WITCH HOUSE 
cAt Salem, Mass. 


A shabby shop filled with treasures for 
the collector in search of anything old. 


Grace ATKINSON, Prop. 








«Marblehead, Massachusetts 
ANTIQUES 2fAMERICA 


at our home on Training Field Hill 
and the Workshop of Little Harbor 


H. M. SPRIGINGS ROY WILLIAMS 


ODD OLD BITS at the SHOP of = 
WILLET SEAMAN** 


Glass Chickens :: Curious plaster animals and birds from Pennsyl- 
vania :: Clay pots and mugs ofrural esigin:: Unusual bottles and: 





flasks :: Unexpected furniture and’ ornanients :: Sandwich Glass.;°>. 


574 Lexington Avenue (etatnysig) New York City 





134776 5+ 












eAnnouncing 
the opening of my 
ANTIQUE STUDIO 
for the sale of 
Furniture, (hina, 


Glass 


Your inspection of which is cordi- 
ally invited 


Christine J. Steele 





Courtinc Mirror IN 
OricinaL Box 


396 Apams Street, East Mitton, Mass. 


At the foot of Milton Hill Telephone Milton 2348-R 


22-24 Nortu Water St., AG@w Bedford, Mass, 


Located Diagonally Across from Whaling Museum 


ANTIQUES 
Old Time Chairs, Tables, Beds, Secretaries, Sofas, Chests, Lamps, 
Lanterns, Andirons, Fireplace Fittings, Old Time China and Glassw 
Vases, Old Fireplace Mantels, Old Stairway. Come and spend the day 
browse, prowl or rummage till your heart is made glad. : 


ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Otp Fans Manocany Pipe Box, very fine outline 
Op Do tts Oxtp MELopEon—Very good lookin 
“AcE or Woman” Print Woven—TurtTeED AND SrTurrFeEp yp 
Fincer Bowis—3 purple, 3 green, STITCHED CovERLETS 


ruby, blue ReeEp Stitcu Fire Screen, Manoc. 
“Tue Saitor’s Return” —Proof con- ANY FRAME 
dition Brass Wire FENDER—4? inches long 


W. W. BENNETT, Proprietor 





The Kingston Antique House 


KincsTon, MassacHusETTs 


Furniture, rugs, china, glass, pewter, 
shawls, chintzes, hand-woven 
blankets and linens, prints, 
autograph letters, 
ship models. 


’ 


Opposite “BRADFORD House’ 


Semel 


FRED B. REYNOLDS 
North eAndover 


OFFERS: 


A ship’s desk; maple and mahogany desks; : 


paneled cupboard; two comb-back 
Windsors; pineapple carved low post 
bed; papier-maché tip table; 
Lowell Railroad bottle; 
and other interesting 
antiques. 





Mallory’s Antique Shop 


1125 (hapel Street 


One Street from Yale University 


New Haven, (onneéticut 


Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass 
Goods, Glass, all kinds Colonial Relics 
Embroideries, Laces, Jewelry 
Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 


- All of Our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely Old 


JAMES DAVIDSON) 


Dealer in ANTIQUES 


195 HowarpD STREET 
New Lonpon, ConneEcTICUT 


Hadley Chest 
Pine Six-legged High-boy 


Many rare pieces in a large collection 








CLOCK WORKS 
The final justification of a clock is not its 


case, but its works 


The manufacture of clock works being my busi- 
ness, I can supply dealers and cabinet makers with 
reliable works, to ft old or new banjo, lyre, and long- 
case shelf‘tiniepipeds, *«: 


oo G. Rj SEKALLAM 





HMarion Alida Greene 


Master (raftsman 





Old-fashioned 
Trays 
Restored 


Designs — 
Reproduced 





a 


Studio: GRAFTON, Mass. 





Pawtucket : : Rhode Island 


“$465 


Massachusetts | 








| 
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683 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


One Success Leads to Another 





A ligt that gives the names of books on china or glass; on furniture or 
snuff boxes; on quilts or medals; on general collecting. 


Book Department Wi ould Y Ou Like a Lis L of Send ten cents with 
arrrqoes COLLECTORS’ BOOKS? youre and 


address—wewill know 
what it means. 


A year ago we announced the enlargement of our WessTER PLace ANTIQUE SHop & 


Tea Room at Franklin, N. H. 


Today we announce the opening on July first of a new shop 


at HAMPTON FALts, N. H. 
on the Lafayette Road 


Tue WEBSTER PLace ANTIQUE SHop €7 TEA Room will continue to serve luncheon, 
tea, dinner, and to offer an attractive line of antiques (07 the Daniel Webster Highway 


at FRANKLIN, N.H.) 


@.W. Richardson & Son 


EsTABLISHED 1812 


Tue O_pest Furniture House 1n THE UNITED STATES 
InvirEs Your INSPECTION 


Auburn, 2. V. 
Antiques 


4 Learn to associate the City of Auburn.with Richardson’s and 
r Richardson’s with whatis best in Antique and Modern Furniture. 
(Charming Gift Shop in Connection) 


Auburn — Richardson Sq. Syracuse and New York 





CiybeE C. Brown, Proprietor. 


«Marblehead Antique Exchange 


FRONT AND STATE STREETS 


MarBLEHEAD, Mass. 
+ 


A large collection of 
ANTIQUE FuRNITURE, CHINA, 


Mirrors, Hookep Rugs, Erc. 


+ 
If you are in or near the neighborhood pay us a visit. 

















The rugs that look appropriate near the 
rarest antiques. Braided by hand in an- 
cient Colonial fashion; made of fast-dyed 
new materials; of sturdy, dignified charac- 
, ter. Pinkham Home-Braided Rugs are 
made in rounds and ovals, and lie flat upon the floor. They 
are hand-braided in many color combinations, and bring to 
any room a quaint, homelike air of hospitality and breeding. 
View in the better class of stores or permit our artists to de- 
sign color patterns to harmonize exquisitely with your 
color-schemes. 
PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, Inc. 

27 Marcinat RoaD) PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S. A 





PY Pinkham és. Rugs 










































GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, VIOLAS, CELLOS 


Originals and (opies of the Old Masters 
MUSICIANS SUPPLY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


218 TREMONT STREET AND 60 LAGRANGE STREET 


Woodmont Inn &* Antique Shop 
/i\ 


14 CHERRY STREET 
W oodmont-on-the-Sound, 


(Connecticut 
On the Shcre Road, 3 miles from Milford 


from New Haven 
TELEPHONE MILFORD 624-2 


AN INN famous among the discriminating 
for its cooking, for its unique setting, and fo: 

eee its old world charm of hospitality. Ten bed 
rooms are held for the accommodation of transient guests. 

Among the antiques collected within its walls, and for sale, are stretcher 
tables, small duck foot tavern tables, tip-top tables (some daintily small), pine 
chairs and candlestands, Windsor chairs, 6 Empire chairs, heart and crown ban- 
ister back arm chairs, a small collection of copper lustre pitchers, yellow glass, 
Sandwich glass, shawls, quilts, coverlets, pewter ware, prints. 






Plan to come and bide for the night, making your inspection deliberate and gossipy. 









“Gifts that 
Last”’ 





STOWTITS 








"THE old original “banjo” clocks, 


made by the famous Willards of 
Roxbury, are now revived in excel- 
lent modern reproductions. Illustra- 
tion shows excellent example of repro- 
duction of this historic type of clock, 
prized for accurate timekeeping and 
beautiful Colonial appearance. 

+ 

 aanwale Waltham weight-driven 

movements—hand-finished cases, 
either plain mahogany or mahogany 
inlaid with tulip wood or dull gold 
leaf. Top ornament either gold eagle 
or Colonial brass spire. 


+ 
Prices: 
$75 to $180 
Miniature Banjo Ciocks 


ANSONIA - - - $12.50 up 
WALTHAM - - $75.00 up 


* 1923 


Jewelers for over 100 years 
24 WINTER St., Boston 








“The Stepping Stone” | 




















Stop AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP 






NYONE who reads about the “Stepping Stone” in last month’s 

ANTIQUES can’t help realizing that the place is a great deal 

more than just a shop where antiques are sold. Likewise it is q 

great deal more than romantic atmosphere and venerable charm, 

For the summer home or the all-year cottage, here are some 
suggestions from the things at hand: 
























Sup Lamps, for porch, doorway or vestibule. 
Pine Cuest on Frame, and many other chests besides. 
Dainty Pine Canpie Stanps, for chair or bedside lamp. 
SET oF six SPANISH CHaIRS. 
Bens, high and low. 
STENCILLED Hircucock Cuarrs, excellent for extra chair 
or dining-room sets. 
Prism Lamps. 
Lustre, the cheerfulest china ever made. 
Lowestoft, the most dignified. 
Mirrors, many kinds to reflect many moods. 
And please remember that the “STEPPING STONE” is known from 
coast to coast for its hospitality to lovers of antiques, whether they call 
by letter or in person. 


MarigE Gouin ARMSTRONG 
277 ELM STREET :: WEST HAVEN, CONN, 


7 minutes from New Haven Station 









The John Alden Antique Shop 
Plymouth, Mass. 


(NEAR PLYMOUTH ROCK) 


oni 


+ 


cA fine assortment of 


Early American Antiques 


All Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention 








L. RICHMOND, Freeho/d, New Fersey 





4 “| 48 





Op VIRGINIA 


Virginian family 


Height 7 feet 
Width 5% feet 


mahogany secretary 
sideboard from the 
homeofa prominent 








SPANISH CHAIR 16th CentuRY 
CarveD LEATHER SEAT AND BACK 









ROM descendants of the first President of Ecua- 
dor this chair comes to me. Crowned lions of Ara- 
gon and Castile and female figure in court costume 
decorate back. Remains of early polychromy evident. 
Exceptional piece, of undoubted authenticity. Con- 
cerning this and other rare antiques address 


CLIFTON W. GREENE 
545 Concord Street, Framingham, Mass. 
















’ 















Treasure-trove The Daintiest Imaginable Desk 
































from the ae 
‘ Bete yet sturdily built, 
pict uresque ‘ this piece answers 
: perfectly the de- 
confusion mand for small 
of my scale coupled 









with serviceabili- 
ty. Its width is 21 
inches—less than 
two feet—its 
depth just 12 
inches. When 
open, the writing 
board rests at the 
convenient height 
of 28% inches. 


Please remem- 
ber that this is 
but one item 
from a stock of 
early American 
furniture, china, 
glass and silver 
which represents 
the developed 
taste and judg- 
ment of twenty years of collecting. Your personal inspection is 

invited. 


BERNSTEIN 
Authentic Antiques 


205 WESTPORT AVE., NORWALK, CONN. 






* 









Storage rooms. 


€ 


One call is better 
than 50 letters. 
Plan to look me 
up this summer, 
for I am on the 
high road to every- 
where. 

























































UST now, in addition toan astonishing collec- 
tion of furniture, I am offering a variety of 
pottery, china and glass. Among rare cup-plates, 
the Victoria Plate with shamrock, thistle and rose 
border. Among rare bottles, Free Trade and 
Sailors’ Rights; Ship Franklin, and many others. 


E. J. JOHNSON 


Waite River JUNCTION VERMONT 
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oe | American and English Antiques 


sal ‘ | fie | Two Buildings Containing Several 
Thousand Pieces 





Furniture, Glass, Prints, Paintings, China, 
Pewter, Copper, Brass, Needlework, 
Lead & Iron Garden Furniture 


If You Want Something Special, Phone, Write or Call 


ss i r FRED J, PETERS 
— aT | 384-386 Broadway Fiusuine, Long Island 


Telephone: FLUSHING 05 54-w 
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or exchange anything in the antique field. 


While dealer announcements are not excluded, it is assumed that the 
sales columns will be used primarily by private individuals who wish to 
dispose of articles concerning whose exact classification they may be 
either uncertain or ignorant. Purchasers of articles advertised in the 
‘Clearing House”’ should, therefore, be sure of their own competence to 
judge authenticity and values. Likewise those who respond to wanted 
advertisements should assure themselves of the responsibility of pros- 
pective purchasers. ANTIQUES cannot assume this responsibility for its 


CORNWALLIS LUSTRE PITCHER, height 4’’ or- | GLASS CUP-PLATES; historical and conventional: ’ 


Stiegel glass and bottles; historical flasks; salty, | 
paper weights; pewter; Staffordshire; glass lamps, | 
coverlets. Jos. YAEGER, 1264 East Third Stree, : 


WANTED 


HISTORICAL BOTTLES; cup-plates; Sandwich, 
giving Van Rensselaer and Williams’ numbers; 
Stiegel, Jersey and old glass; blue Staffordshire, 
Liverpool pitchers. Give full description, condition 
and prices. Ricuarp Norris, Falls Schuylkill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

COLONIAL MANTLES, paneling and doors. Paut 
J. Axrarian, Cabinet-maker, 790 Main Street 
Springfield, Mass. 

OLD LETTERS AND MANUSCRIPTS written by 
noted people or envelopes and letters on which are 
old-fashioned stamps. Single copies or large lots 
wanted. Mr. G. A. Jackson, 106 Pemberton Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. : 

COLLECTOR desires to purchase fine examples of 
American Indian bead and buckskin work. Old 
specimens preferred. Forward detailed descriptions. 
H. A. ReEprFIE.D, 1060 Prospect Avenue, Hartford, 
Conn. 

AMERICAN GLASS FLASKS, particularly rarer 
varieties and colors; Bennington, Sandwich salt- 
cellars and cup-plates and early American blown 
three-mold glass. Georce S. McKearin, Hoosick 
Falls, New York. 

COOKERY BOOKS WANTED. Early American; 
none later than 1860. Send title, priceand descrip- 
tion to C. Q. Murpuy, 41 Union Square West, 
New York City. 

PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS relating to Indians, 
California, Western States, the American Revolu- 
tions, Travels; also printed single sheets; old news- 
papers; almanacs; primers, etc., wanted; cash by 
return mail. Cuartes F. HeartMan, Metuchen, 
New Jersey. 























CLEARING HOUSE 


Caution: This department is intended for those who wish to buy, sell, 


may arise. 


ange band, Surrender of Cornwallis on one side and 
LaFayette Crowned on the other. See illustration AN- 
TIqueEs April 1923 and June 1923. Lustre pitcher, 
height 6’’, light green body and pink Sunderland 
top, Commodore Bainbridge and Trophies on both 
sides; Staffordshire bust of Napoleon 9%”, Burslem 
1802, see illustration in 4.B.C. of English Pottery 
Collecting, by J. F. Blackmer, p. 269; Battersea 
enamel knobs, four sets, including one pair, Gen. 
Washington (see ill. ANTIQUES, Aug. 1922 p. 73); 
one colored, fancy heads, and two sets sepia; also a 
simple blue eagle; pewter porringer, by Hamlin 
Providence; a small one by Danforth Hartford and 
a mug marked W. R. Wah crown above (see AN- 
TIQUES Jan. 1923); colored engraving, Franklin at the 
Court of France, proof unframed; see key in AN- 
TIQUES Dec. 1922; also several fine flip glasses. Mrs. 
F. C. Turner, 15 Broad Street, Norwich, Conn. 


OLD HEPPELWHITE STYLE SIDEBOARD, old 
handles, 6’ 814” x 2634”, 40” high, inlaid; photos; 
early maple table, butterfly hinges; beautiful early 
pine mantel, etc. Navan Suop, 13 East 8th Street, 
New York City. 


POSTMARKS, collection of nearly 2,000, domestic 
and foreign, $5; also 300 monograms of hotels, 
clubs, etc., $5. Good for children. Emma G. Fitts, 
59 Winter Street, Orange, Mass. On the Mohawk 
Trail. 

EARLY TIN WHALE-OIL swinging ship’s lamp; 
pair tall pewter pepper pots. Send for list of early 
American antiques, Herpert F. KNnowtes, 
Cheshire Street, West Cheshire, Conn. 

CURRIER PRINTS, collection of thirty, nearly all 
in original frames. Prefer to sell as lot for best offer. 
List on request. Mrs. W. R. Browne, Wyoming, 
New York. 

















HORSE PICTURES. Paintingsof early American 
horses, preferable signed E. Troye. No. 281. 

ANTIQUES WANTED, furniture; banjo clocks; 
glass; historical flasks; chintz; samplers; racing 
prints; anything antique. KarHerine WILLIs, 272 
Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 


FOR, SALE 
MAHOGANY BUREAU;chairs; Sandwich white and 
colored glass; Ladies Friend and Godeys; antique 
aurora. HARRIETT PRENTISS, 722 Cornelia, Chicago, 
Ill. 


FLASKS AND BOTTLES. I offer my collection of 
more than 100 items. Will sell individually if no one 
wishes them as a collection. Lock Box 96, North- 
ampton, Mass. 


OLD BEADED BELL-PULLS; samplers; snuff 
boxes; prisms (bobeches with hooks for prisms). 
Boxien Antique & Curiosity SHop, 80 Monroe 
Avenue, Rochester, New York. 

COLONIAL ANTIQUES; furniture; glass; quilts; 
rugs; mirrors; cup-plates; ornaments; embroideries; 
jewelry; and unusual things. Minnie M. Wi1- 
LIAMS, 128 Mulberry Street, Springfield, Mass. 

ANTIQUE WAG-ON-WALL CLOCK, brass works, 
bull’s-eye glass, chain wind and strike, first-class 
condition. Ernest B. Daniets, Dedham, Mass. 























SHERATON SOFA; Heppelwhite butler secretary, 
Benj. Willard tall clock; wing chair; two Chippen- 
dale chairs; cherry chest; Heppelwhite bureau; 
Louis XV parlor set, six pieces. HARRINGTON, 20 
Summer Street, Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, constantly 
changing varied stock for dealers; domestic red clay 
pottery; glassware; furniture in the rough; wrought 
iron; early unusual things. Gates & Gates, 24 
Charlotte Street, Worcester, Mass. 


ANTONIUS STRADIVARIUS CREMONENSIS, 
faciebat, anno 1735, T. McAtister Lioyp, 209 
Lloyd St., Fairmont, West Va. 


JOHN BAILEY HOUSE open for season, Hanover, 
Four Corners, Mass. William and Mary highboy; 
kneehole dressing table; Heppelwhite chairs; hooked 
rugs. 

SOME HORACE PRINTS; horse racing pictures; 
Lowell railroad bottle; Stoddard brown decanter. 
WessTeR Piace ANTIQUE SHOP AND TEA Room, 
Franklin, N. H. 


SEVRES CHINA beautifully decorated with minia- 
ture medallion portraits, originally owned by Louis 
Philippe, King of France; 12 cups, 12 saucers; 12 
plates; 2 cake plates; 1 bowl; also 3 pieces blue de 
turquoise landscape decorations. All the above are 
in perfect condition. Dorotuy Louise Brown, 
The Kettle and Crane, Boscawen, H. N. 




















readers, nor can it hold itself accountable for misunderstandingg that 


Rates: Clearing House advertisements must be paid for when suf, 
mitted. Rates, ten cents per word for each insertion; minimum ch, 
$2.00. Count each word, initial, or whole number as a word, and send 
check with copy. Where requested, Antiques will prepare copy, Copy 
must be in by the 15th of the month. 

In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee is listed by 
number only, he should be addressed by his number in care of ANTIQUES 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 








BEAUTIFUL PAIR GREEN AND WHITE Lamps 


pair vaseline amber dolphins; pair clear glass dol 


phins; pair blue lamps; six perfect grapevine eagk | 


cup-plates. Box 382, Ithaca, N. Y. 





MAPLE SETTEE; Sheraton maple bureau; maple 


highboy; broken arch chest-on-chest; Stiegel fi 
glasses; bottles; mahogany two drawer dropeii 
tables; sets of Windsor chairs; wavy maple desks 
carved highpost beds; rare pair tables; much glass 
ball and claw serpentine mahogany desk. The 
tourists say, “The largest stock we have seen any. 
where on our trip.” Three big floors and 11 room 
annex. Come or write. Booklet. Mytxkes’ Antigu: 
SHop, Burlington-on-Lake Champlain, Vermont, 
MARJORIE CLIFT, Maysville, Kentucky. Ap. 
tiques; clocks; rope-leg table; cherry-poster beds 
pictures; prices on request. 
TEA SET (sprigged); maple highboy; hooked rug 
x 634; mirrors; glass astral lamps. Mrs. J. Her. 








BERT MarBLeE, 2 Salem Street, Bradford Distrié, 


Haverhill, Mass. 


DEALERS OPPORTUNITY IN GLASS: Private 
collection of Sandwich glass personally gathered 





during many years. All more than half century old. 7 
Sets of sauce dishes; goblets; miniature finger | 
bowls; also sugar and cream sets; spoon holders; © 


compotes; plates; individual pitchers. Over 1% 
pieces, all good, some extremely rare. Likewise 
glass silver-lustre sugar and cream set. Collection 
on view in Boston. Will make attractive terms for 
complete disposal. No. 319. 





BASKETRY MATERIALS, 65 page catalogue and [ 


directions 15c. Reeds; raffia; wooden bases; chait 
cane; Indian ash splints; cane webbing; wooden 
beads; braided straw; rush; willow; pine needles; 
books; tools; dyes. Lours Sroucuton Drakg, Inc, 
19 Everett Street, Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 





SET TEN EXCEPTIONAL SANTO DOMINGO | 
mahogany chairs, $200; maple, mahogany, chets | 


drawers; Sheraton mirrors; set six nine-spindle bov- 
back Windsors, perfect; 200 pieces glass; china; si 


ver; Sheffield; pewter; vases; ornaments for old © 


homes (Dealers Welcome). Kerns’ Art Suop, 173 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WHEN IN ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
visit the ANTIQUE SHop or Mr. AND Mrs. M.S. 
Jacoss, 1236 Walnut Street. We handle anything 
old. 

MINIATURE GRANDFATHER CLOCK mate 








by 7. Wilder, Hingham, Mass. 1780; mahogaty § 


card tables; carved leg tables; carved mahogany 
sideboards; mirrors and glass; set of six William 
Penn chairs, two with arms, upholstered in hair 
cloth. On your motor trip make it a point to see this 


collection. Everything reasonably priced. B. Et 


ERSON, 21 Darwin Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





AT HALF VALUE, Napoleon I Sevres cups atl § 


saucers; rare antique Persian and Chinese fabrics 
porcelain and metal work. From a private collection 
No. 317. 





A SMALL PRIVATE COLLECTION of American 
historical flasks and bottles consisting of about 100 
specimens and comprising a variety of designs, 
sizes and colorings. No. 316. 


SIX SHERATON CHAIRS, original gold leaf dec- 
orations. Two brace-back Windsor chairs; mahog- 
any card table; other antiques. Photos on request. 
Mrs.B.W.Cumminos, 418 Utica Street, Ithaca, N.Y. 





BIG LINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE; old glass 
brass and pewter; hooked rugs; Indian curios; ships 
lanterns; many rare relics. Corpurn’s ANTIQUE 


Suop, Manchester Centre, Vermont: 
——— 
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FE PINE HUTCH TABLE, unrestored, $25; 
eee footstools, unrestored $12; Sheraton 
cherry stand, unrestored $15; Staffordshire; glass; 
color prints. Mrs. Monroe OppENHEIM, Fort 


Edward, N. Y. 

HEPPELWHITE SIDEBOARD, $700; Chippendale 
chair, $250; pair early blown bottles, $100; maple 
kettle, $150; field bed; Dutch kas; flower painting, 
hasa pedigree, $25. Epiru Bruen Suoppe, Madison, 
New Jersey, four miles from Washington Head- 
quarters, Morristown, N. J. 


A LOWBOY made of white mahogany, claw and ball 
feet and sunburst; also Sheraton sewing table, 
beautiful delicate lines. Both very rare—probably 
the only ones in this rarest of woods. WARREN F. 
Lewis, Marion, Conn. P. O. Box 114, on state road 
halfway between Waterbury and Meriden, Conn. 











GENUINE HEPPELWHITE DINING SET; early 
American pine cupboard; also a fine collection of 
early American chairs; curly maple high and low- 
post beds; slant top desks; duck-foot table; corner 
cupboards; ottomans; Windsor chairs; console 
table and rare mirrors; colored lamps and candle- 
sticks, Hauu’s AnTIQUE Stupios, 44 Allen Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE SERVICES OF A CAR, and of a chauffeur 
who knows more than 200 antique shops and places 
of antique interest within a radius of 150 miles of 
Boston; rates and dates open on request. Joun E. 
SULLIVAN, 32 Sudan Street, Dorchester. 

DOLPHIN CANDLESTICKS; dogs; cup-plates; 
lamps; salts; vases; ornaments, chintz. Mrs. D. T. 
Jounson, 534 Locust Street, Fall River, Mass. 








ANTIQUES, Hunting antiques all the time. Let me 
know your wants. E. R. Guerin, Hopkinton, N. H. 


ANTIQUE COLLECTORS: Do you know that I 
turn my stock over several times a year? It means 
low prices. Do you know that I get rare picees and 
sell them within three weeks? It means low prices 
and quick turnovers. Think it over. GREEN Moun- 








TAIN ANTIQUE SuHop, Ludlow, Vermont. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. Furniture; specials: glass; 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad plate; Table Rock Nia- 
gara plates; rugs; prints; pewter. Mr. and Mrs. 
GeorcE ParkeER BOLtes, Jr. 

CURLY MAPLE CHESTS OF DRAWERS; Wind- 
sor chairs; Windsor tables; large assortment of 
tables; chairs; beds; hooked rugs and Sandwich 
glass; mirrors, etc. J. E. Doran, Smith’s Ferry, 
Holyoke, Mass. R.F.D. No. 1, Box 125. 








COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 





CALIFORNIA 
O'HARA & LIVERMORE, INC., 50 South Euclid 
Ave., Pasadena. General line. 
*M. A. LOOSE, 2904-06 Los Feliz Boulevard, Los 
Angeles. 
CONNECTICUT 
*ALSOP & BISSELL, Main St., Farmington. 
*MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG, 277 Elm St., West 
Haven. 
*—D, A. BERNSTEIN, 205 Westport Ave., Norwalk. 
*A, E. CAROLL, 735 Main St., East Hartford. 
*JAMES DAVIDSON, 191 Howard St., New London. 
*DAVIS FURNITURE SHOP, Lyme. 
*4, H. EATON, Collinsville—Brasses. 
*INGLESIDE, (L. E. Blackmer), North Woodbury. 
WARREN F. LEWIS, P.O. Box 114, Marion, Hart- 
ford. General line. 
*NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD, 9 Westport 
Ave., Norwalk. 
*MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1125 Chapel St., 
New Haven. 
MRS. JOHN S. RATHBONE, 8 Park Place, Mystic. 
General line. 
*THE SANDPIPER SHOP (Lucy A. Royce), Madi- 
son. 
*MME. E. TOURISON, 58 Garden St., Hartford. 
*MRS. L. A. VERNON, 12 West Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich. 
SAMUEL WOLF, 723 State Street, New Haven, 
General line. 
*WOODMONT INN, AND ANTIQUE SHOP, 
Woodmont. 
ILLINOIS 
*LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO., 643-645 South Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 
MAINE 
*CLARENCE H. ALLEN, 338 Cumberland Ave., 
Portland. 
*COBB & DAVIS, Rockland. 
*W. W. CREAMER, Waldoboro. 
NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, W. Broad- 
way and Union Street, Bangor. 
*PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, INC., 27 Marginal Rd., 
Portland. Rugs. 
MISS STETSON’S ANTIQUITY SHOP, to Spring 


Street, Brunswick. General line. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
*THE JOHN ALDEN ANTIQUE SHOP, Plymouth. 
*ANDERSON & RUFLE, 30 Boylston St., Cam- 
bridge—Repairers and general line. 
*R. G. BALDINI, South Sudbury. 
*BITTER-SWEET SHOP, Hathaway Road, New 
Bedford. 
*BLUE HEN ANTIQUE SHOP, Harrison St., 
Lowell. 
*BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon St., Boston. 
*BROOKS REED GALLERY, INC., 19 Arlington 
St., Boston. 
*R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswich—Antique rugs, re- 
pairer of rugs. ‘ 
*CARESWELL COTTAGE, Marshfield. 
MRS. CLARK’S SHOP, Eighth St., New Bedford— 
General line. 
COLONIAL ANTIQUE ORIENTAL COMPANY, 
151 Charles Street, Boston. General line. 


*C. L. COONEY, 379 Boylston St. Boston. 
EMMA A, CUMMINGS, Washington St., Hanson 
—General line. 
*LEON DAVID, 147 Charles St., Boston Hooked 


rugs. 

A. L. DEAN COMPANY, 60 Harrison Avenue, 
Taunton. General line. 
*F, J. FINNERTY, 6 Newton Rd., Haverhill. 
EMMA G. FITTS, 59 Winter St., Orange. On the 
Mohawk Trail. General line. 
*FLAYDERMAN & KAUFMAN, 67 Charles St., 
Boston. 

*JANE FRANCES, 33 River Street, Boston. 
ESTHER STEVENS FRASER, 64 Dunster St., 
Cambridge, specialist in repair of stencilled and 
painted furniture. 

*GEORGE C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut St., Boston 

—Antique jewelry and silver. 

*GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sudbury. 

*CLIFTON W. GREENE, 545 Concord St., Fram- 

ingham. 

*MARION A. GREENE, Grafton—Restoring and re- 
producing of lacquered trays. : 
HELEN C. HAGAR, 6 North Street, Salem, 

expert in reproducing old stencil designs. 

*WILBUR H. HAGGETT, 6 North St., Salem. 

*HARLOW & HOWLAND, 282 Dartmouth Street, 

Boston. 

*KINGSTON ANTIQUE HOUSE, Kingston. 

*DANIEL F. MAGNER, Fountain Sq., Hingham. 

*JORDAN MARSH CO., Washington St., Boston. 

*HELEN M. MERRILL, 1124 Longmeadow Street, 

Longmeadow. 

*JOEL KOOPMAN, INC.., 18 Beacon St., Boston. 

*KATHERINE N. LORING, Ye Old Halle, Way- 

land. 

*MAINE ANTIQUE SHOP, 42 Charles St., Boston. 
MRS. J. HERBERT MARBLE, 2 Salem St., Brad- 

ford District, Haverhill. General line. 

*MARBLEHEAD ANTIQUE EXCHANGE, Front 

and State Sts., Marblehead. 
*WM K. McKAY CO., 7 Bosworth St., Boston— 
Auétioneers and Appraisers. 

*J. S. METCALFE, North and Federal St., Salem. 

*THE MOHAWK ANTIQUE SHOP, Spring St., 
Williamstown. 

*MUSICIAN’S SUPPLY CO., 218 Tremont St., 
Boston—Old Violins, Violas, and ’Cellos. 

*NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, 32 Charles 
St., Boston. 

*WALLACE NUTTING, Framingham Center,— 
Consultant on Early American Furniture. 

*F, C. POOLE, Bonds Hill, Gloucester, Mass. 

*QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE, Accord. 

LOUISE R. READER, 417 Westford St., Lowell— 
General line. 

*FRED B.REYNOLDS,Stevens Cor,North Andover. 

*I. SACK, 85 Charles St., Boston. 

*H. SACKS & SONS, 62-64 Harvard St., Brookline. 

*SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW, 147 Tremont St., 

Boston. 
*SPRIGING & WILLIAMS, Training Field Hill and 
Workshop of Little Harbor, Marblehead. 

*SOUTH SUDBURY ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sud- 

bury. 








*WM. W. SPRAGUE, 21 Bromfield St., Boston— 
Hand painted dials and glass panels. 
*MRS. C. J. STEELE, 396 Adams St., E. Milton. 
*A, STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter St., Boston— 
Jewellers and repairers of jewelry. 
*THE COLONIAL SHOP, 22-24 North Water St., 
New Bedford. 
*YE OLDE CURIOSITY SHOP, 17 Lynde St., 
- Salem. 
*SAMUEL TEMPLE, Lynnfield Centre. 
*THE VILLAGE GREEN SHOP, 59 South Main 
St., Ipswich. ‘ 
M. L. WALKER, 151 Berkeley Street, Boston— 
General line and paintings. 
MISS JENNIE M. WISE, 7 Elms, 40 Church St., 
Greenfield—General line. 
*THE WITCH HOUSE, Salem. 
*YE BRADFORD ARMS, 59 Court St., Plymouth. 
*S. ELIZABETH YORK, Marion Rd., Mattapoisett. 


MISSOURI 
YE OLDE TYME SHOPPE, 117 South Ninth St., 
St. Joseph. General line. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF THE AMERICAN 
CITIZEN’S CLUB, Peterborough —Tea room 
and general line. 
*J. L. COLEMAN, 217 Market St., Portsmouth. 
*J. C. Derby, Concord. 
HAWTHORN & HAMMOND, opposite stone 
church, West Concord. General line. 
MAX ISRAEL, Henniker—General line. 
GENERAL MONTGOMERY HOUSE, Antique 
Shop and Tea Room, Haverhill. 
KEENE ANTIQUE SHOP(Mrs. Helen S. Pollard) 
Keene—General line. 
*C. A. MACALISTER, Hillsboro. 
J. F. SAVAGE, Raymond—General line. 
*WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP AND TEA 
ROOM, Franklin. 
*E. A. WIGGIN, 350 State St., Portsmouth. ~ 


NEW JERSEY 
THE BAND BOX, Franklin Place, at Hobart 
Avenue Summit—General line. 
FRANCES WOLFE CAREY, 46 Grove Street, 
Haddonfield. General line. 
WILMER MOORE, 18 West Broad St., Hopewell 
—General line. 
*H. M. REID, 27-29 No. Warren St., Trenton— 
Auctioneers and Appraisers. 
*L. RICHMOND, Freehold. 


NEW YORK 
BURNS ANTIQUE SHOP, Sutphin Rd. and Hill- 
side Ave., Jamaica, L. l.—General line and jewelry. 
B. EMERSON, 21 Darwin Street, Rochester. Gen- 
eral line. 
*COLONIAL FURNITURE STORE, 311 Eddy St., 
Ithaca. 
*FANCHER’S COLONIAL SHOP, Goshen. 
*GILMAN COLLAMORE & CO., INC. 15 East 
6th St. 
*RENWICK C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., N. Y. 
—Ship models, prints, etc. 
*H. A. & K.S. McKEARIN, 735 Madison Ave., N.Y. 











“$51 















*L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles—Hooked rugs. 

*F. NOBLE & CO., 126 Lexington Ave., New York. 

*JANE WHITE LONSDALE, 256 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 

*FRED J. PETERS, 384-386 Broadway, Murray 
Hill, Flushing, L. I. 

*SIDNEY K. POWELL, 17 East 8th St., New York. 

*NAYAN SHOP, 13 East 8th St., New York City. 

*EDITH RAND, 161 West 72nd St.; New York. 

*G. W. RICHARDSON & SON, Richardson Sq., 
Auburn. 

*DOROTHY O. SCHUBART, INC., 145 Fifth Ave., 
Pelham. 

*THE COLONY SHOPS, 397 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

*S. P. SKINNER, 342 Madison Ave., New York. 

FLORENCE W. UPSON, Dundee—General line. 

*THE H. R. WAIT COMPANY, 24 Clark Street, 
Auburn. 

*A. WILLIAMS, 62 Ossining Rd., Pleasantville. 

*SEAMAN WILLET, 574 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 

*KATHERINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Ave., Jamaica, 

Ld. 





OHIO 


GEORGE WILLIAM BIERCE, 8903 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland—Interior Decorator, Antiques, Ob- 
jects of Art. 





*J. P. ZIMMERMAN & SONS, 1013 Walnut St., 
Cincinnati. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
*THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF MRS. M. B. COOKE- 
ROW, 265 King St., Pottstown. 
*WM. BALL & SON, Malvern.—Brasses. 

FRANCIS D. BRINTON, Oermead Farm, West 
Chester—Early Pennsylvania furniture, glass, etc. 

W.W. CARVER, Ivyland—Restorer and Refinisher. 
Renews rush bottoms in chairs. 

WILLIAM R. FIELES & BRO., Christiana, Lan- 
caster Co.—General line. 

DAVIS B. MISSIMER, Manheim—General line. 

*OSBORNE’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine St., 
Phila. 

*PHILA. ANTIQUE CO., 633 Chestnut St., Phila. 

*MARTHA DE HAAS REEVES, 1807 Ranstead St., 
Phila. 

A. H. RICE, 519 North New St., Bethlehem—Gen- 

eral line. 

SALTZGIVER’S ART & ANTIQUE SHOP, 223 
N. 2d St., Harrisburg. Early Penn. furniture and 
Stiegel glass. 

*ARTHUR J. SUSSEL, 1724 Chestnut St., Phila. 
RANDOLPH R. URICH, William Penn Highway, 
Myerstown—General line. 






RHODE ISLAND j 

*MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER, 260 Bre 
East Providence—Antique glassware, ching 
*G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket—Clock repairing 
*PROVIDENCE ANTIQUE COMPANY, © 
Westminster St., Providence. 4 
*MABEL K. ROGERS, 1og Watterman St., Py 
dence. 3 





















VERMONT 
*E, W. ALLEN, Woodstock. 
*E. J. JOHNSON, White River Junction. 
*THE EVERETT ANTIQUE SHOP, 161 So, y 
ooski Ave., Burlington. 


VIRGINIA ; 

J. K. BEARD, Richmond. Antiques in the row 
NAVIS ANTIQUE SHOP, 220 Church Str 

Norfolk. General line. ‘ 

- WASHINGTON, D. C. i 

*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M St., N. W) 

THE OLD VIRGINIA SHOP, 816 Conneéi 

Ave., N.W.—Early American Furniture, Potters 

Glass. ; 


















ENGLAND 4 
*J. CORKILL, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, Cheshire, 
*H. STUART PAGE, 129 Bridge St., Warrington) 














eAUTHENTIC cANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 


Hookep Rucs, Gass, Cuina, PEwTER, FLASKS 
Out-of-town Orders promptly attended to 


The Navan SHOP, 13 €ast 8th Street, N.Y . (ity 


Blu 





MRS. PERRY D. THOMPSON 


Harrison STREET, LOWELL, Mass. 
Open afternoons from 2 until 4 Other hours by appointmes 







e Hen Antique Sho 


TELEPHONE, Lowell 2780 





SIDNEY K. POWELL 
The Quaintest Antique Shopin New York (ity 


Hooked Rugs, Furniture, Mirrors, China 
Early Glass and Silver 


17 East E1icHTH STREET 


Contact, Three Section, 


Telephone 


STUYVESANT 4804 Summer Shop—At 


Early 


A Wonderfully Fine Collection of Sandwich Glass—American Pottery 
Lowestoft—Rare Lustre—Old Blue—Fine China—Early American Furniturg 
It Will Pay You to Visit Our Shops 4 
HELEN ANNETTE & KATHERINE SKINNER McKEarin 
735 Mapison Avenues, New York City 4 









eAmerican Glass 


Mold—Stiegel—South Jersey—Rare Cup Plates= 


the Edge of the Garden—Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 











The Handicraft Shop of Olivia 


Olivia Linens; Old Sampler Designs; Cross-Stitch 
Patterns; Footstool Tops; Applique Patchwork, cut 
and basted, or finished; Old and new Hooked and 
Braided Rugs; Tufted and knotted Bedspreads; Hand 
woven Rugs, Scarfs, Bags, Pillows, Etc. 


Antique Furniture and Glass 


irs. LZ. A. Wernon, 72 West Putnam Ave., GREENWICH, Conn, 
Send references for goods on approval. (Boston Post Road) 











cA year will exhaust all the material 
and then the magazine will die.” 


HAT is what many persons said when ANTIQUES 
first appeared. Really, they were a little like the 
patent-office clerk who resigned his position seventy- 
five years ago because he felt that every worth while 
thing had already been patented. 
Not a day passes but ANTIQUES becomes aware of 
virtually undiscovered material of value to the student 
and the collector. The difficulty is to give this material 








ANTIQUES : Subscription Department : 








ANTIQUES 


We buy antiques of all kinds—OLD GOLD, SILVER, BROK 
JEWELRY anv DIAMONDS 


Parcel post packages paid for on same day received 
PHILA. ANTIQUE COMPANY 
633 CHESTNUT ST. Established 1866 PHILA., PA. | 









adequate treatment and to find room for it in the 
crowded pages of the magazine. 

Meanwhile, the increasing proportion of really new. 
investigation, new interpretation, or new and more 
complete classification which is now appearing in AN- 
TIQUES month by month gives assurance of the maga- 
zine’s enduring capabilities and of its present and 
future value as an important work of reference. 

Do not depend on the purchase of occasional num- 
bers of ANTIQUES. Subscribe for it by the year and keep 
up your subscription. The price is but $4.00 per annum. 










683 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BosTon 







Atlantic Printin 
Bostd 
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Jordan Marsh Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The ANTIQUE Room 


Has Fust Received a Wondrous § iupment of Unrestored 
cAntiques, including in part 































Thirty Ten Worktables Two 
Low Post Beds (1780 to 1830) Pine Cupboards 
Pine and Maple Tester Top Pine and Maple 
Drop-lid Desks Bedstead Candle Stands 





Pembroke Maple and Pine Curly Maple 
Table—Mahogany Bureaux Chest-on-Chest 





This entire shipment of furniture will be restored to tts original beauty with 





the greatest of care by the skilled cabinet-makers in our furniture shops; 






_ any particular piece you fancy may be restored as you desire. 








2 MA F 


























Just before the Revolution 


HIS mirror first reflected 
redcoats bending gallantly 
over the hands of Colonial 
belles. Later it caught the Con- 
tinental blue and buff. And so 


nial. The eagle on the pediment 
is unusual and makes the mir- 
ror very distinctive. 

On our third and fourth 
floors are other choice mirrors, 


furniture, glass, silver and 
china. They represent the fine 
work of old English and Amer- 
ican craftsmen. Visitors are 
welcome at any time during 
business hours. 

Correspondence with col- 
lectors and museums is 
solicited. 


down through six wars it has 
shown the uniforms and fash- 
ions in vogue for over one hun- 
dred and fifty-two years. 

For this mirror was made 
about 1770. It is all in its orig- 
inal condition, including the 
old glass. The frame is carved 
wood and gilt, and is pure Colo- 
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Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 


Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 


© 1923, 8..C. &L. Co. 
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